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BETWEEN ISSUES 


NL AROUND THE WORLD: Every so often, in one of our 
few fleeting moments of leisure (about once in eight or 10 
months), we dip into the accumulated pile of NL articles 
that have been reprinted here and abroad. And when we 
do, we like to report on it here, with all due immodesty. Not 
so much because the sense of our impact has slightly dizzied 
our head, but because we think our readers would like to 
share that sense. So pardon us for tooting our own horn. 
Here is a choice selection: 

Japan continues to be most receptive. The Tokyo Shimbun, 
the country’s leading paper, reprinted two of our most pro- 
vocative articles this year—George Kennan’s “Berlin and 
the Geneva Meeting” (May 11) and Christopher Emmet’s 
“U.S.-Soviet Relations,” which appeared in our supplement, 
“At Stake in Geneva” (July 20-27). An important technical 
journal, the Oriental Economist, reprinted W. S. Woytinsky’s 
“How To End Unemployment” (April 13). And the Tokyo 
intellectual monthly, National Review, picked up Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s “Macmillan and the Peace” (May 11), Mayor 
Willy Brandt’s “The Future of Berlin” (February 23) and 
Morton Kaplan’s “The Fantasy of Disarmament” (March 2). 
Kaplan’s subsequent article, by the way, “The Illusion of 
Nuclear Plenty” (April 27), was put into the Congressional 
Record by Representative Daniel J. Flood (D.-Pa.). 

Over in Turkey, two leading newspapers in Istanbul 
and Ankara, Yeni Sabah and Yeni Asir, serialized Richard 
Pipes’ article, “Soviet Moslems Today” (December 29, 
1958). To skip back home for just a moment, if you can 





keep up with our continent-hopping: Pipes’ very imp 
analysis, “America’s New Image of Russia” (August §f 
was just reprinted by the Washington Post. 

And now to Switzerland, where the distinguished 
weekly, Die Weltwoche, reprinted “Disillusion in 
(June 8) by Sharokh Sabavala, our man in India. 

Over the Alps northward to Germany, a ae 
paperback, Junge Amerikanische Literatur, published byj 
famous House of Ullstein, includes in its anthology of 
cism, fiction and poetry by young American writers Nom 
Podhoretz’s “The Young Generation of U.S. Intellectugl 
(March 11, 1957), which has been widely cited and rep Bre 
throughout the world. 

Back home now for good, and once again our fan, 4 
Congressional Record. Editor William E. Bohn’s “Ho 
Front” column on Will Clayton (June 22) was inserted in 
the Record by Clayton’s fellow Texan and fellow Demoe 
Senator Ralph W. Yarborough. Senator Hubert H. Hw 
phrey (D.-Minn.) addressed the chairman of his how 
holding in his hand a copy of Herbert Levine’s “Can Rusa 
Overtake the U.S.?” (June 1). And Anthony Harrigan’s 4 
fense of “Defense by Seapower” (August 31) found its w 
into the Record via Representative Mendel Rivers (D.-S.C 

Finally, two of our younger curmudgeons: The Minneap 
lis Star picked up “The Decline of the Foreign Minister 
(May 4) by Joseph Kraft, and the Charleston, West Vi 
ginia Gazette reprinted “The Folly of U.S. Narcoiics Laws 
(July 6) by William Sparks. 
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86th Congress: 








Eisenhowers Record 


WASHINGTON 
HE RECORD of the first session 
fa the 86th Congress bears a 
distinctive Eisenhower brand, despite 
the President’s protests to the con- 
trary. Neither Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson (D.-Tex.) 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D.- 
Tex.) could make the critter stand 
still long enough to burn a Texas- 
style political brand into its hide. 
The relatively small number of 
liberals on Capitol Hill couldn’t even 
lasso the animal. 

When the session convened last 
January, no one dreamed that it 
would be an Eisenhower Congress. 
Nor did anyone dream last winter 
that a visit to the United States by 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
would give the first session the in- 
centive that Congress always seems 
to need to finish up what legislation 
ithas in hand and get out of town. 

As it turned out, the session was 
adjourned only a few hours before 
the Russian TU-114 jet bearing 
Khrushchev and his party landed at 


nor 
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Andrews Air Force Base just outside 
Washington. But Congress did close 
up shop before Communism’s top 
traveling salesman had an _ oppor- 
tunity to show his wares of peaceful 
coexistence to a joint Senate-House 
session. He had to settle for tea, 
canapés and talk with 25 Senators 
who gathered late one afternoon in 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
room. He certainly did not get any 
sympathy from the Senators. 

Not only did Khrushchev’s im- 
pending arrival serve to accelerate 
the adjournment activities of almost 
everyone on Capitol Hill except 
Senator Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.), but 
the Soviet Premier and the rocket 
that his scientists firmly planted on 
the moon all but pushed the accounts 
of the final hectic hours of the 86th 
Congress up against the want ad 
sections of the newspapers. There 
are, of course, some persons in Wash- 
ington who believe that the session 
had best be forgotten. Whatever one 
thinks of the results of deliberations 
in the Senate and the House this 


year, however, the first session of 
the 86th Congress was remarkable 
in many respects. 

The most interesting 
aspect of the season was the emer- 
gence of President Eisenhower as a 
dominating influence on Capitol Hill. 
The import of the President’s in- 
sistence that Congress pass the kind 
of legislation he wanted probably 
can best be understood when it is 
realized that the Democratic majority 
this year was the largest since 1937. 

There are 283 Democrats and 
only 153 Republicans in the House. 
In the Senate the Democrats, with 
65 members, have almost a_ two- 
thirds majority; there are 35 Repub- 
lican Senators. Yet the man on 
Capitol Hill who seems to have had 
the greatest influence over legislation 
this year is Representative Charles A. 
Halleck (R.-Ind.), the House Re- 
publican leader. 

It was Halleck who managed to 
round up the votes needed to sustain 
the vetoes with which President 
Eisenhower peppered Congress. Hal- 
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leck lost only once, and that was in 
the final days of the session when 
Congress overrode the President’s 
second veto of a public works “pork 
barrel” bill. Even in this one triumph 
Congress hardly looked like a winner. 
At stake in the public works bill was 
a handful of piddling rivers and har- 
bors, projects that could have no 
effect on the nation’s welfare. 

The President’s extraordinary suc- 
cess in Congress can best be explained 
in terms of the generally improved 
economic outlook, as well as in terms 
of his decision to make Government 
frugality a cardinal point of his cur- 
rent crusade. When the overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic Congress came to 
Washington last January, many 
members were thinking that the na- 
tion would still have an economic 
hangover from the previous year’s 
recession. 

Instead, the serious economic 
problems seemed almost to solve 
The general 
from the recession was much faster 
than anyone had anticipated. There 
are, of course, stubborn pockets of 
unemployment and economic dis- 
tress. But these existed in much the 
same places before the recession, and 
Congress still does not seem to know 
what to do about them. 

As for the issue of Government 
economy, many members of Congress 
obviously consider it to be political- 
ly appealing. At times, Johnson and 
Rayburn seemed as eager to disprove 
the Republican charge that Demo- 
crats are spendthrifts as the Presi- 
dent was to press the allegation. The 
case for the expenditure of more 
rather than less tax money is a com- 
pelling one in these times of startling 
Soviet scientific and military achieve- 
ments and crowded American streets, 
cities and schools. But no Congres- 
sional leader has shown any disposi- 
tion to come out on the side of 
strength through taxation. 

The principal achievement of Con- 
gress this year was probably the ad- 
mission of Hawaii as the nation’s 
30th state. Although Hawaii’s state- 
hood was almost a foregone conclu- 
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sion after Alaska finally was glalk ea 
cepted last year, the making of a peyfFisenho 
state, especially one with the mejflly inad 
ing-pot characteristics of Hawaii, yifMfense bi 
undoubtedly be remembered longefithe Pre: 
than either the President’s vetoes yf The | 
the new labor legislation. finally : 
The labor bill was certainly th sign aft 
most controversial legislation passi@structio 
during the session. The measupfito a ¢ 
moved through Congress on the mfcontrov 
mentum of outrage generated by thraise th 
investigations of the McClellan Com§cent a § 
mittee. Yet the provisions in th#thirds 
legislation which rearrange the baphower | 
ance of power between labor anj§lation < 
management are far more significai§a recos 
than the sections of the bill whidfroad-bu 
The 
increase 
ment. The measure is the first imferal bo 
portant labor legislation to be ap§dent. | 
proved by Congress since the Tali{news ec 
Hartley Act of 1947. Like Tafifhe felt 
Hartley itself, this year’s labor bilgrespons 
tilts the collective bargaining scalefrates t 
a little more in favor of management§ rowing. 
Like the Taft-Hartley Act, too, the issue. 
new bill was sold to many Congres underst 
men in highly personal terms. Taft§ wringir 
Hartley was supposed to have puljmoney 
John L. Lewis in his place, and this§ probabl 
year’s legislation supposedly has}the Pre 
given Jimmy Hoffa his comeuppance} The 
But just as Lewis was able to survive} plans ¢ 
Taft-Hartley, Hoffa is not likely to}a Cong 
find that the 1959 labor bill has differen 
forced him off the road. nomic | 
In fact, this year’s labor legisle for spe 
tion probably will hurt weak union} for for 
far more than strong ones. One olf most o1 
its principal results will undoubted] Even 
be to make it even more difficult than} for an 
it has been for unions to organi} priatior 
the South. This perhaps explains at) Senate 
least in part the solid Southern sup-} the mo 
port for the tough provisions of the} penu 
House bill. This ye 
The budget battle, which so many } Most o 
Democrats seemed to warm up ! House. 
last January, ended in another de} One 
cisive victory for Eisenhower. In: } gress, « 
deed, the $68-billion budget which | sion o; 
Congress finally approved was $700 | shot th 
million less than the President had } lectior 
requested. despite all the Democratic } undoul 












seek to insure by law honesty anj 
democracy within the labor mov 
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alk early in the session that the 
Kisenhower estimates were shocking- 
ly inadequate. The $39-billion de- 
nse budget was almost exactly what 

e President had ordered. 

The housing bill, which Congress 
finally shaped to the President’s de- 
sign after he vetoed two earlier con- 


d&struction efforts, amounted largely 


to a continuance of existing non- 
controversial programs. The bill to 
raise the Federal gasoline tax by one 
cent a gallon provided for only two- 


ithirds of the increase that Eisen- 


hower felt was needed, but the legis- 
lation amounted to little more than 
a recognition of the rising cost of 
road-building. 

The prolonged argument over an 


s@ increase in the interest rates on Fed- 


eral bonds was lost by the Presi- 
dent. Eisenhower indicated at his 
news conference two weeks ago that 
he felt Congress was particularly ir- 
responsible in its failure to raise the 
rates to facilitate government bor- 
rowing. In a way, this is a curious 
issue. It is an issue that few voters 
understand. And despite the hand- 
wringing over the question by cheap- 
money men in Congress, there is 
probably no realistic alternative to 
the President’s request. 

The Administration’s foreign aid 
plans got the usual treatment from 
a Congress growing increasingly in- 
different to both military and eco- 
nomic aid. The President’s program 
for spending more than $4. billion 
for foreign aid was cut back by al- 
most one-fourth. 

Even the Senate failed to fight 
for an adequate foreign aid appro- 
priation this year. In the past, the 
Senate had always restored much of 
the money denied to the program by 
4 penurious and suspicious House. 
This year the Senate went along with 
Most of the reductions made by the 
House. 

One session does not make a Con- 
press, of course, but the second ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress will be 
shot through with the Presidential 
election-year politics of 1960. This 
indoubtedly will mean that Social 
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Security recipients will find their 
monthly benefits increased slightly 
some time before election day. How- 
ever, no one expects Congress to 
deal with such overwhelming prob- 
lems as the farm surplus in the midst 
of next year’s Presidential _poli- 
ticking. 

The session began and ended with 
a civil rights debate, but Congress 
did very little to protect the rights 
of Negroes. The slight change in the 
Senate rules that was made last 
January did not result in the approval 
of any significant civil rights legis- 
lation this year, and is not likely 
to assure passage of a civil rights 
bill next year either. 

The extension of the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission for two 
years, which Congress approved just 
before it adjourned, was welcomed 
by its advocates. As the group’s re- 
cent report indicated, the Commis- 
sion can serve as a useful bridge 
for understanding between the North 
and the South. But more than re- 
ports are needed, and Congress is 
seemingly incapable of doing much 
more than debating the civil rights 
issues and providing poultices for 
them. 

This curious session of Congress 
was even a lackadaisical gumshoe. 
The Lewis Strauss hearings were the 
closest Congress got to a real investi- 
gation this year, and the defeat of 
the Strauss nomination for Secretary 
of Commerce was as much the result 
of the way in which Strauss handled 
himself before the committee as it 
was a result of Senatorial fact-find- 
ing. The failure of Congress to pur- 
sue its investigatory powers was 
indicative of the lack of Congression- 
al energy on Capitol Hill in this 
first session. 

Eisenhower did not quite make 
Lyndon Johnson, Sam Rayburn and 
their Democratic colleagues head for 
their last political roundup. But he 
did demonstrate that the President 
can be a powerful leader, even if 
Congress is controlled by an opposi- 
tion party in command of a heavy 
majority. 
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The Statesmanship 






By F. R. Alleman 


of Postwar Germany 


Chancellor Adenauer’s policy is the ‘inevitable result of the international situation 


Bonn 
| Opes ANYONE who has been follow- 
ing German politics from the 
birth of the Bundesrepublik in 1949 
to the present, it takes some consider- 
able mental effort to think of Bonn 
with any other Chancellor but Kon- 
rad Adenauer. If this is a sign of 
anemic imagination, then the anemia 
is in Bonn’s political life itself. Ten 
years of the Adenauer era have gone 
by, and they have produced so few 
surprises that the less use the imagin- 
ation is put to the easier it is to fore- 
tell developments. 

I doubt if the historic achievement 
of Konrad Adenauer is in any way 
lessened if one asserts that he was 
never a man of brilliant conceptions. 
It is only necessary to listen to his 
speeches (I would not recommend 
them for reading) to realize that his 
view of the world is as limited as 
his vocabulary. Few great statesmen 
have excelled the present German 
Chancellor in this respect, and Ger- 
many’s intelligentsia has always taken 
this rather badly. No doubt the reali- 
ties of world politics are incompa- 
rably richer and more subtle. The in- 
tellectuals’ error has been in their 
assumption that this amounts to evi- 
dence against their Chancellor’s poli- 
tical accomplishment. During his life- 
time, or certainly in the period of 
his governmental office, he may not 





F. R. ALLEMANN is our regular cor- 
respondent in Bonn. His article ap- 
pears also in the current issue of 
the British periodical, Encounter. 





ADENAUER: STRENGTH OF WILL 


have had more than _half-a-dozen 
ideas; perhaps less. But what matter, 
if some of these happened to be just 
the right ones? 

The principal qualities of a states- 
man are less breadth and perspective 
than a simple eye for fundamentals, 
and the strength of will to hold fast 
to a few essential things. If, more 
than that, he is (like Bismarck or 
Churchill) a man of language and 
cunning and magic, a master of both 
words and events, then history is in 
luck. With Adenauer, history has not 
quite been all that lucky. But it was 
he, who, in his uncomplicated way, 
has done just those things that had 
to be done by a German statesman 
in the catastrophic situation after 
World War II. Others might have 


been cleverer, more imaginative, 


more skilful; and from sheer clever. 
ness, imagination, and skill they ree. 
soned hard European realities out of 
existence, 

Adenauer’s realities were these: 
that Germany lost the war and wa 
no longer in a position to pursue an 
independent line of Grossmachtpoli. 
tik; that the Soviet Union looked 
upon the frontiers of the East Ger 
man Communist state as its own “for- 
ward lines” which it was determined 
to hold in all circumstances; that all 
clever plans for German reunification 
were meaningless if they did not re 
cognize the ideological basis of Sovie 
policy; that a neutral Federal Re 
public would be an isolated one; that 
Germany (represented by this ver 
Federal Republic as “the only legit 
mate German State corresponding 
to the will of the people”) has few 
“natural” friends in the world and 
hence must create and maintain nev 
friendships with a most _prudenl 
policy; and lastly, that the German 
influence on world policy could be 
come incomparably more effective by 
means of enrollment in the Westem 
alliance than by a state of isolation 
which would give the victorious pow 
ers cause to remember their common 
interests against the vanquished of 
1945. 

These have been the principles of 
the “Adenauer era.” Was it some 
what one-sided and unsubtle? I a 
afraid it was. Many openings fot 
German diplomacy remained unet 
ploited because somehow they did not 
seem to fit into the Konzept. But 
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Adenauer’s few basic notions faced 
up to the problems of German post- 
war realities; the same cannot be 
said for the German political opposi- 
tion, although the Socialists have 
mustered so many formidable argu- 
ments against the Chancellor. How 
superior they have always seemed 
during the foreign policy debates in 
the Bonn Parliament; the speeches 
of the late Kurt Schumacher were 
witty, brilliant, almost devastating, 
and not a few of his followers learned 


something from him. But 10 years of 


skilful Socialist debating and elo- 
quent formulations have issued in 
neither persuasion nor power; tor 
they were based on romantic Ger- 
man illusions. 

Consider the new Social Demo- 
cratic Deutschland-Plan. Its authors 
(the restless, much misunderstood, but 
also much mistaken, Herbert Wehner 
is no doubt chiefly responsible for 
this astonishing document) - state, 
with the odd mysticism that so-called 
German pragmatism always takes, 
that they have taken their stand on 
“a foundation of facts.” This is only 
true to the extent that they have now, 
at long last, recognized the profound 
repugnance felt by the Eastern world 
power toward a Germany “reunited in 
freedom.” 

This is one major fact which 
they had sedulously overlooked; this 
is almost a new “realism.” But if it 
does begin to take some account of 
Soviet policy, it does not go to par- 
ticular trouble to balance out the 
concessions it makes toward the East 
with some corresponding considera- 
tion of Western interests. The Social 
Democrats can never, to be sure, 
identify themselves with Soviet ob- 
jectives (not to say East Berlin propa- 
ganda)—at least not short of com- 
mitting political suicide—and so the 
Deutschland-Plan manages to bring 
Erich Ollenhauer’s party down with 
almost mathematical precision exactly 
between two stools. 

Theoretically, the Social Demo- 
crats (SPD) have a point. A sensible 
Policy for German unity (insofar as 
such a thing is possible in the pres- 
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ent circumstances) has to reckon 
with the fact that the German terri- 
tory on the other side of the river 
Elbe can be acquired peacefully by 
the Bundesrepublik only as a result 
of an understanding with the Soviet 
Union. The SPD has always been 
very serious in its devotion to the 
ideal of “freedom for 17 million” in 
the Ostzone. But for years their 
strategy was to win over the Soviet 
Union to the idea of German unity 
by a system of concessions; the less 
the Kremlin wanted to hear about 
German unity, the more concessions 
were recommended. Their new “Plan 
for Germany” signifies a new stage 
in the shadowy collective bargaining. 
Up till now, the SPD has only been 
willing to sacrifice the German alli- 
ance with the West in order to secure 
Moscow’s agreement to unification. 
Now it is prepared to offer the neu- 
trality of the Federal Republic with- 
out demanding any Soviet counter- 
offer in return. It is suddenly inclined 





SCHUMACHER: GERMAN ILLUSIONS 


to treat the “Confederation” propa- 
ganda of the Communist party 
(SED) as if it were a bona fide offer 
(instead of a far-sighted piece of 
tactical trickery) — and how can it 
do so without (at least for a transi- 
tional period) treating Communist 
chief Walter Ulbricht’s regime as 
legitimate and thereby recognizing 
it? 

Everything, it seems to me, sug- 


gests that the Plan (even if Khrush- 
chev at present appears likely to ac- 
cept some of its elements) is just a 
piece of romanticism. Even if it were 
possible to interest the Soviet Union 
in unification by this roundabout 
means (and that would involve great 
risks for the young and weak West 
German state) what would be gained 
thereby? Of course, the way to Ger- 
man unity is not by treating the So- 
viet Union as a quantité négligeable; 
but are there no dangers in treating 
the West in this way? An Opposition, 
out of power and likely to remain so, 
can generously overlook this difficulty 
by taking a historical view; a Gov- 
ernment, with or without Adenauer, 
will not be in a position to afford such 
a luxury. 

On these grounds, the apprehen- 
sions that have been attached (here 
in Germany and abroad) to the prob- 
lem of a change in the post of Fed- 
eral Chancellor appear to me to be 
pointless—as pointless as the hopes 
that such a change will alter German 
policy. Adenauer has been, to be sure, 
the embodiment of that policy, in its 
most consistent, inflexible, unruffled 
form; but he did not invent the 
policy, and it is not his monopoly. It 
was, I suggest, the simple, obvious, 
inevitable result of the international 
situation. 

Is the “continuity” often mentioned 
in connection with Bonn’s foreign 
policy guaranteed solely, or even 
principally, by the person of the pres- 
ent Chancellor? I doubt it. The prin- 
cipal guarantee lies in the fact that 
no other German foreign policy could 
hold up or hold together. The man 
who was about to move from the 
Palais Schaumburg to the Villa Ham- 
merschmidt but then decided to re- 
main has shown the vanity and idio- 
syncrasy of age. But slipshod stage- 
management in the last scene, how- 
ever embarrassing or even tragic, 
doesn’t alter the point of the play. 
The man wrote the script and created 
the role. I cannot see why or how his 
successor, whoever he may be (and 
whenever he may come), can really 
depart from it. 
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BOHN 


HE American people have proba- 

bly never had a clearer or more 
dramatic demonstration of how our 
law-making machinery works than 
that displayed during the last couple 
of months. We have our three legisla- 
tive houses, the President, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 
When they agree to say yes to a meas- 
ure, it becomes law. If the House and 
the Senate disagree, they appoint a 
Conference Committee to hammer out 
a compromise—and in an astonish- 
ing number of cases the Committee 
is successful, and the smoothed-over 
measure is passed by both houses and 
finally signed by the third house, 
the President. 

I am thinking, of course, of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act. A larger degree of 
honesty would have compelled its 
authors to add to its title. It covers 
a lot of things besides “reporting and 
disclosure.” First we had the Mc- 
Clellan Committee and its “dis- 
coveries” about certain smelly of- 
ficials of the Teamsters’ Union and 
some other labor organizations. 
These widely advertised revelations 
were not new. Everyone who knew 
anything about labor affairs under- 
stood that a few of the great union 
officials were thieves and gangsters. 
Some union men were fighting this 
thing a long time ago. But in general 
the old theory that each union is 
independent, that the AFL-CIO has 
no right to legislate about morals, 
still held. We were all sorry about 
union gangsterism, but did little 
about it. And then came the McClel- 
lan Committee. 

It is necessary to point out that 
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Power Struggle 
Over the Labor Law 


back of the three houses which I 
mentioned above there are two great 
bodies busily manufacturing public 
opinion. These two bodies we call 
Industry and Labor. They are very 
different, are organized differently 
and their objects and methods are not 
alike. Industry is dominated by a 
few giant corporations and supported 
by a wide circle of smaller concerns 
and individuals who are tied in by 
economic or ideological motives. It 
has, moreover, the advantage of 
propaganda techniques which go 
back to the industrial revolution. 

The trade unions, on the other 
hand, are a comparatively new fea- 
ture of our society. Our first strikes 
occurred before the Revolution, but 
the first really successful and con- 
tinuous trade unions did not appear 
until about 1800. And all through 
the 19th century the unions were 
small, weak and more or less dis- 
reputable. It was not until the 20th 
century that they began to develop 
some little power and influence. 

As the fashioning of the new labor 
bill has proceeded through the ses- 
sions of the McClellan Committee 
and the floor debates in the Senate 
and the House, all moderately alert 
observers have been conscious of the 
fact that we were witnessing one of 
the greatest struggles for power that 
has ever taken place in this country. 
The real tug of war has not been be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, 
North and South or liberals and 
conservatives. It has been between 
Industry and Labor. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to read the 
record of the debate about this labor 
law will soon see that the advocates 





of a “tough” bill were really no 
primarily interested in getting rj 
of robbers or gangsters. What the 
have been after is to cripple th 
unions, to cut down the number og 
weapons at the unions’ disposal, 

The men behind the “tough” legis. 
lation had tremendous advantages, 
They know the Washington leaders, 
They call them by their first names, 
entertain them at home and in the 
capital. At any moment the long. 
distance telephone offers them an 
intimate and effective means of per. 
suasion. 

To be sure, the trade union leaders, 
too, have been developing political 
influence. Their efforts are habitual: 
ly denounced as if it were wicked 
for common people to be interested 
in public affairs. But they have gone 
ahead stubbornly and have really 
helped to elect members of Congress. 
And their lobbyists button-hole poli- 
ticians and address legislative com- 
mittees. 

But in all of this they are ata 
disadvantage: They do not have at 
their disposal money without limit— 
as do the industrialists; the daily 
press is against them; and young 
people in most parts of the country 
naturally take it for granted that the 
big, powerful men of industry are 
always in the right. 

Despite the fact that Labor fights 
at a disadvantage, its representatives 
did well in the long, hot struggle 
over the labor bill. The measure that 
was handed up by the Senate-Hous 
Committee is better than I expected 
it to be. Senator John Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) deserves mountains of credit 
for the changes that were made in 
the Landrum-Griffin Bill. When 
George Meany and Walter Reuther 
come to carry on under the terms of 
this addition to the Taft-Hartley Law, 
they will find that it is not too bad. 
And, as has been the case with Taft- 
Hartley, it will be amended and 
whittled down. When these men de 
termine their policies and make their 
statements, they should remember 
that the future is theirs. A little his 
tory is a big help. 
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British Labor MP finds Soviet Union's views distorted 


by ‘ignorance even at the highest levels’ 


VISIT TO THE USSR 


By Denis Healey 


LONDON 
MONG the superb collection of 
A ikons in Moscow’s Tretiakoff 
Gallery there is a fascinating paint- 
ing called “The Church Militant.” 
It shows the army of Ivan the Ter- 
rible returning from its great victory 
over the Tartars. The city of Kazan 
is burning like a torch in the back- 
ground. The Mother of God has sent 
forth a swarm of angels to welcome 
the host. Beneath her are two wells. 
One of them is dry—it represents 
the Church of Rome. The other is 
the source of a mighty river—it is 
the Russian Orthodox Church. The 
whole painting could serve as a 
parable of the Communism of Lenin 
and Stalin. 

This type of insight is the real 
reward for visitors to Russia. It is 
easier to study Soviet diplomacy 
from abroad—although a personal 
discussion with Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev has a unique value. One 
cannot hope in 10 crowded days 
under official escort to form a 
balanced picture of the Russian 
people or of Soviet society. But how- 
ever much you have read of the 
works of experts on the Soviet 
Union. unless you have physical 
knowledge of the country you are 
liable to interpret the findings in 
categories which are appropriate only 
to societies with which you are fa- 
miliar. The essential “otherness” of 
Russia, as of the United States, can 
be fully grasped only after a per- 
sonal visit. 

It is a platitude to talk of the 
continuity of Russian history. But 
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the Byzantine ancestry of Joseph 
Stalin becomes immediate reality 
when you stand under the barbaric 
arches of the 15th century Grano- 
vitaya Palace in the Kremlin. And 
you cannot help wondering when 
you tour the monuments of Lenin- 
grad and Petrovarets whether 
Khrushchev will prove to be the 
political heir of Peter the Great— 
whom he so much resembles in per- 
sonal character. 

There are no visible signs that 
Khrushchev is drifting toward a new 
personality cult. One sees pictures 
and statues of Lenin everywhere, of 
Stalin only a little less often. But I 
saw not a single statue of Khrush- 
chev and only a few pictures—usual- 
ly accompanied by pictures of 
Marshal Klimenti Voroshilov or 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan or 





STALIN: ANCESTRY BECOMES REALITY 


Marshal Rodion Malinovsky. More- 
over, one feels that the form and con- 
tent of Khrushchev’s attack on 
Stalin in 1956 have made iit impos- 
sible for him, at least, ever to assume 
a similar position. 

Besides the ever-present sense of 
Russia’s past, the visitor is most im- 
pressed by the ways in which the 
rising living standard is bringing 
Russian popular culture closer to 
that of the West. Moscow is now 
full of cars, although only a minority 
are owned by individuals. There are 
more television sets in the cities than 
in most cities of Western Europe— 
and a familiar stock of television 
jokes is emerging. 

There is scarcely any propa- 
ganda in popular entertainment. We 
watched Russia’s first ice-show in 
Leningrad—most of the acts could 
have been taken from Birmingham 
or Pittsburgh. The nearest thing to 
political satire we saw was at the 
Moscow Circus, where the greatest 
living clown, Oleg Popov, painted 
a picture with his feet and called 
it “Abstract Figure”—but this might 
have been aimed as much at Polish 
as at American painting. Jt is true 
that there was an anti-colonial ballet, 
“Paths of Thunder,” in which South 
African whites were caricatured; but 
the plot was from a novel by a young 
English writer who is not a Com- 
munist. 

World War II is still close in 
memory—every apartment I went 
into had a photograph of a dead son 
or father on the wall. Nine hundred 
days of siege have given Leningrad 
a trauma which will last for genera- 
tions. But the recovery from a war 
in which Russia lost 20 million lives 
is no less remarkable. The advance in 
living standards over the last six 
years has been rapid and continuous 
—and is expected to go on. 

Hugh Gaitskell, Aneurin Bevan 
and I had a series of conversations 
with the Soviet leaders, including 
three-and-a-half hours’ intensive dis- 
cussion with Khrushchev. Since they 
were all private, I cannot describe 
their content. But I can sum up the 





general impression they left with me. 

Russia is genuinely worried about 
the political, economic and technical 
dangers of continuing the arms race 
with the U.S. But it is still reluctant 
to embark on the type of positive co- 
operation with the West which would 
be needed to establish real collective 
security. Moreover, the type of peace- 
ful competition Moscow envisages at 
present includes forms of political 
subversion which the West might well 
treat as a casus belli. 

The concept of political change as 
one of the revolution under Com- 
munist party leadership is still so 
deeply rooted in the Soviet mentality 
that the utmost precision is required 
of any agreement between the West 
and Russia which 
spheres of influence or neutral zones. 
For example, since for the Russians 
a Communist coup d'état is the 
natural, “democratic” means _ of 
changing a social system, an agree- 
ment to let the West Berliners choose 
their own way of life would not be 
worth the paper it was written on 
unless it included provisions for de- 
fending that way of life, by force 
if necessary—in other words, by 
having Western troops inside the 
city. 

To a large extent, the persistence 
of these old Leninist concepts is 
based on ignorance of conditions in 
the capitalist world; the extent of 
this ignorance even at the highest 


involves either 


levels was continually shocking us. 
Indeed, the situation is such that 
one is tempted to feel that any con- 
tact whatever between Soviet citizens 
and the West is pure gain for the 
West. 
hotel with no newspapers to read 
except the Daily Worker, Humanité 
and Unita gives a terrifying idea of 
the darkness within which the average 
Russian has to live. 

Every country, of course, has its 
own prejudices, and is unduly in- 
fluenced by its own experience. No 
one would blame the Russians for 
their feelings about Germany; they 
are hagridden by the fear that the 
West is arming Germany in order 
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to launch it against the Soviet Union 
—as they believe the West did in the 
1930s. And they are ready to make 
another deal with Germany, as Stalin 
did with Hitler, once the point of no 
return is reached. 

But they are hopelessly unrealistic 
in believing that they can solve the 
German problem by keeping Ger- 
many divided, persuading the West 
to keep West Germany in an in- 
ferior position, and then winning 
over the West Germans to Commu- 
nism. Moreover, they seem to think 
that this process can take place 
simultaneously with the withdrawal 
of the U.S. into hemispheric isola- 
tion. 

It is surprising that they have not 
learned the one great truth behind 








LENIN: AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL? 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s for- 
eign policy: So long as Germany is 
divided, the West will be compelled 
to give West Germany increasing 
military power and_ political in- 
fluence; and if America ever did de- 
cide to leave a divided Europe, it 
would first build up West Germany 
to take its place along the Iron Cur- 
tain. Thus in fact the current trend 
of Soviet policy is calculated to pro- 
duce precisely the situation Russia 
fears most. 

Moreover, Moscow quite misunder- 
stands the function in atomic-age 


diplomacy of alliances such as NATO, 
Now that a small nation can imaging 
that atomic weapons will give i 
immunity against direct attack even 
by a great power, it may believe 
that it can also veto a regional settle. 
ment of which it does not approve, 
To put it concretely, it will prove 
much easier to negotiate a European 
settlement if the West European 
countries remain militarily interde. 
pendent with the U.S. than if half a 
dozen of them have their own hydro. 
gen bombs. The obstacle to settle. 
ment on the Western side at present 
is not the existence of NATO, but 
the failure of its members to agree 
with one another. 

There are signs that some opinion 
in Russia is beginning to recognize 
that atomic power is, to use the 
Marxist jargon, producing a qualita. 
tive change in international relations 
which will require some agonizing 
reappraisals of Leninist doctrine. In- 


deed, Khrushchev himself has some: § 


times expressed such views. More. 
over, the Russians cannot be uncon- 
scious of the danger that the Chinese 
may one day repeat the Tartar 
precedent. Already they are visibly 
embarrassed by Chinese behavior in 
Tibet and on the Indian frontier. Are 
the ubiquitous Chinese students and 
apprentices now in all the Russian 
cities the precursors of another 
“Golden Horde”? 

In my opinion, Russia has now 
reached a point in its diplomacy, as 
in its internal development, where 
it must either go forward or g0 
back. Peaceful coexistence must tum 
to positive cooperation. Much, per 
haps everything, will depend on the 
reaction of Western diplomacy t 
the first fumbling approaches now 
made by Russia to common action 
on a few of the more obvious com 
mon dangers. If the Eisenhower 
Khrushchev talks fix a few targets 
for agreement in multilateral negoti« 
tion over the next few months, 4 
momentum can be created which wil 
much increase the chances that Se 
viet diplomacy will take the forward 
path. 
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BEICHMAN 






OW LITTLE we know about the 
world outside of Europe and 
America. And how little we are fated 
to know. And how urgent it is that we 
begin to know about the sad and 
great events which take place in 
Asia and Africa each day, to know 
deeply about this afflicted portion 
of humanity which lives in sunken 
stupor, each man vaguely related to 
another, lost almost beyond redemp- 
tion as the struggle for survival over- 
comes and deadens the merest hope. 

The dry earth must groan beneath 
the burden of mankind which it must 
support in India or Pakistan or above 
the stones of Kowloon and Singapore. 
You build and build and it is never 
enough, and you plant and harvest 
and it can never be enough, and you 
heal the ill and the maimed and they 
die but more than enough are born 
with each death. 

Informed American opinion has, 
in a sense, escaped from the postwar 
frustrations into the drama of Africa 
emergent. An intelligentsia which 
once sought answers and solutions 
about the Soviet Union or Asia and 
found the quest burdensome has 
moved its insistent political aware- 
ness to Algeria, Guinea, Kenya, 
Chana, Nigeria, where distance and 
dilettantism combined make solutions 
and answers easier to come by. Yet 
the destiny of our world is also being 
shaped in an Asia out of which came 
the culture and civilization we seek 
to redeem. 

Asia lived its stratified, cyclical, 








ARNOLD BEICHMAN has just returned 
from an extensive study-tour of so- 
cial conditions in Asia and Africa. 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Arnold Beichman 






The Revolution 


Asia Really Needs 


endogamous life for centuries, im- 
mured behind its walls of religious 
and cultural apartheid and, though 
conquerors pillaged and invested, de- 
stroyed and created, came and stayed 
and were expelled, nothing changed. 
Not until a 20th century political 
transliteration fell upon Asia— 
merdeka, swaraj—the word was free- 
dom and it condemned the past with- 
out creating a future. 

But the past is now the only fu- 
ture on a continent where lives more 
than half the world’s population—1.5 
billion people—and where 70,000 
babies are born every day, 25 mil- 
lion a year. In a quarter of a century, 
at the present rate of reproduction, 
there will be three billion people in 
Asia on the same one-seventh of the 
world’s land surface. Who will feed 
them or give them shelter; indeed, 
will there be an inclusive compassion 
able to create some miracle so that 
these frail lives will not be extin- 
guished in wasteland and flood and 
typhoon? 

The Indian Cabinet minister I sat 
with in a sunlit chamber in New 
Delhi’s Parliament building answered 
the question. He told me about the 
Five Year Plan and how it will pro- 
vide millions of new jobs. But how 
about those for whom no jobs exist 
now? There would be new jobs un- 
der the Five Year Plan. How about 
the surplus of people, this omni- 
present statistic, for whom there 
would be no jobs? The Five Year 
Plan would provide. But we added 
numbers together and the zeroes 
grew beside each integer, and the ad- 
dition and multiplication meant only 
one thing—but the minister wouldn’t 


speak. We tried again but the divi- 
sion and subtraction still produced 
the same answers. And then what will 
happen? The minister put his palm 
at right angles to his forehead and 
then over his eyes. He whispered: 

“It will happen that in the next 
decade probably 15 million people 
will starve.” 

Asia’s liberation, political style, is 
in reality a triumph resulting from 
the westernization of its intellectuals. 
One-time British dependencies, such 
as India, Burma and Ceylon, were 
freed because Western rule sowed 
the seeds of its own disintegration. 
But the scientism and _ technology 
which regenerated the West have 
barely touched, Japan excepted, a 
still feudal, over-burdened Asia. 

It will not be enough to bring the 
big earth-movers, the huge tractors 
and road-builders, to create new con- 
tours and level old ones, to explode 
the earth with fertilizers and purify 
the soil with magic insecticides. It 
will not be enough because Asia’s 
revolution so far has been a false 
revolution in which the old gods still 
mock the essential individualism, the 
warm humanism that has made our 
mass civilization bearable and hope- 
bearing. Want in a mass society can- 
not be selective and satiety calls for 
technological conformity, an equa- 
tional uniformity. Today the cry for 
bread in an industrial society is also 
a cry for washing machines, tele- 
vision sets, autos and ranch houses. 
But Asia still fights off the inevitable; 
it cries for bread but rejects the 
price of its achievement. 

Somehow humble-and-prideful beg- 
gary has the only status on this con- 
tinent. A real Asian revolution would 
and must destroy these old paunchy 
gods. Without this real revolution, 
human life will remain a dusty car- 
pet over which the imperialism of 
science or the imperialism of Peking 
will march, impersonal, brutish icono- 
clasts, and infect the meek with the 
taint of uncontrolled barbarism. 
When Asia recognizes its false revolu- 
tion, Asia will be saved for itself 
and for the cause of freedom. 
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Henderson Strike: Southern Tug of War 


HENDERSON, N. C. 

S THEY walked along the dusty 

blacktop, the two teenagers 

were unaware that their words 
carried. 

“I never thought he’d go back in.” 

“You know, there are people I’ve 
known all my life I’d like to see 
dead now.” 

The youths melted into a throng 
of men, women and children lining 
the road leading from the north 
plant of the Harriet-Henderson Cot- 
ton Mills—several heavily barricaded 
buildings squatting behind a tall 
barbed-wire Jammed into 
some 30 cars, non-union mill work- 
ers who had emerged from the plant 
prepared to run the gantlet. As the 
mill gate swung open, the hate that 
had spilled from the boy’s lips swelled 
up into a throaty roar: “Here they 
come!” 

Bumper to bumper, the cars sped 
through the gate and down the angry 
street. A sweating sheriff’s deputy. 
his belt sagging under the weight of 
his revolver, looked away as a man 
threw a rock, shattering the rear 
window of a late-model Ford. The 
car swerved and the crowd parted, 
but the driver gunned the accelerator 
and raced off. Holding a small boy 
in her arms, a stout, middle-aged 
woman shouted after the car: “Scabs! 
Dirty, lousy scabs!” 

Then it was over. The second shift 
had escaped. Quiet settled on the 
glass-strewn street. Strikers drifted 
toward their bungalows and called 
children to supper. 


fence. 





RICHARD WHALEN is associate editor 
of the Richmond (Va.) News Leader. 


By Richard Whalen 


Such was the scene in Henderson 
almost daily until Governor Luther 
H. Hodges dispatched 300 National 
Guardsmen to patrol the mills. After 
an uneventful tour of duty, from 
mid-May to early August, the 
militiamen were withdrawn, leaving 
law enforcement to city and Vance 
County police. The strike, now in its 
eleventh month, drags wearily on; 
nothing like it has been seen in the 
South since the bloody days of 
Gastonia and the great general textile 
walkout of 1934. And, in recent 
years, there has been no clearer test 
of the strength of industrial union- 
ism below the Potomac. 

On November 17, 1958, 1,038 
workers, most of them members of 
Locals 578 and 584, Textile Workers 
Union of America (TWUA), left 
their jobs in the mills. Today, there 
are no jobs to return to. Soon after 
the arrival of the militia, the Harriet- 
Henderson mills resumed normal, 
three-shift operations, employing 
mainly farm folk from eastern North 
Carolina and neighboring Southside 
Virginia. 

At the outset, the dispute here was 
relatively clear-cut: With the contract 
up for renewal, management in- 
formed the union it would no longer 
accept the arbitration clause that had 
been part of the collective bargain- 
ing agreement since the mills were 
organized in 1944, Under the clause, 
any grievance not settled by negotia- 
tion could be submitted to a profes- 
sional arbiter by the aggrieved party. 

“We just couldn’t live with ar- 
bitration,” explains John D. Cooper 
Jr., 69-year-old president of Harriet- 
Henderson. “Those college profes- 


sors [the arbiters] kept eroding the 
meaning of the contract. They're 
idealists, not practical realists. They 
can’t stick to the facts—they love 
to interpret things.” 

After 40 payless weeks, the Hender. 
son strikers are still out, still re 
markably optimistic that they wil 
win in Cooper’s challenge to unio 
security. Fewer than 75 union mem 
bers have gone back to the mills; 
the others are staking everything on 
the strength of their self-respect. This 
is in sharp contrast to the Hender- 
son strike of 1927, when a walkout 
of disgruntled, unorganized workers 
was broken swiftly by the militia 

Today the strikers are both or 
ganized and united. Among the pallid, 
work-worn women and thin-shanked 
men in overalls who walk the picke 
lines, there is a collective conscious 
ness rarely met in the mill towns of 
the South. As one stubble-chinned 
old-timer put it: “Anyone who hurts 
one of us hurts all of us.” 

In the past generation, union oF 
ganizers generally have run agains 
the Southern worker’s ingrained in 
dividualism, the farm boy’s reluc 
tance to fall into step, even for his 
own gain. Collective action wa 
scorned by the “loner,” especially 
when his social betters (for reason 
of their own) praised his inde 
pendence. But this attitude is slowly 
passing, along with the way of lif 
that nurtured it. Though it remains 
only a small fraction of total not 
agricultural employment, union mem 
bership has more than doubled i 
North Carolina since 1939. 

Part of this organized minority. 
the strikers of Henderson, whi 
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hardly self-conscious _ proletarians, 
is clearly a new breed, born out of 
the New Deal by way of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Once a floor was put under their 
wages and a ceiling over their hours, 
the mill workers’ link with the past 
—with the employer paternalism that 
had succeeded the paternalism of the 
Old South—was weakened. Unlike 
the abject men of 1927, the strikers 
of today regard themselves as mem- 
bers of the great American middle 
class. No longer itinerants without 
property, the mill workers of Hender- 
son are home-owners, drivers of new 
cars, possessors of television sets and 
washing machines—modest but self- 
assured sharers in the American 
Dream. 

With an average hourly wage of 
$1.42 prior to the strike, the union 
man in Henderson had come a long 
way from the bitterly remembered 
days when an hour’s labor brought 
a dime. In addition, something had 
come between him and the mill own- 
er, prosperity perhaps. Seldom did 
the owner’s casual hand fall on the 
loom operator’s shoulder; the hand 
was turned to other things. Collective 
bargaining assumed new usefulness 
and practicality. Yet the union ex- 
ploited the new circumstances pru- 
dently, for much had to be built from 
almost nothing. Castigated in pulpit 
and press as an alien, radical blight, 
the union sought indigenous roots. 

Among the surprisingly deep roots 
to be found in Henderson, one of the 
firmest lies in the region’s sustain- 
ing heritage. Union-sponsored radio 
broadcasts rally to the strikers’ cause 
the cherished symbols and slogans of 
the Confederacy. Speakers in nightly 
talks liken the strikers to “their fore- 
fathers, who checked and shattered 
‘verwhelming legions sent against 
them on many fronts 95 years ago.” 
After a dismal day of picket duty in 
a cold drizzle, the strikers are up- 
lifted by hearing their spirit com- 
pared with the spirit of “those who 
followed Pettigrew, Pender and 
Pickett to the heights of Gettysburg: 
of those who stood with Ramseur at 
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the Bloody Angle; of those who fired 
the last shot at Appomattox.” 

Equally provocative is the union’s 
appeal to the religious convictions of 
the mill workers, true sons and 
daughters of the Bible Belt. The ap- 
peal is well-founded, for the church, 
historically, has been the rural South- 
erner’s chief (and often only) ex- 
perience with collective expression of 
belief. Strikers’ heads nod approving- 
ly when Boyd E. Payton, Carolinas 
director of the TWUA, sonorously 
drawls: “Christ and the _ twelve 
disciples were the first union.” 

Payton can quote Scripture with 
the best of the region’s well-versed 
politicians, and frequently outrages 
opponents by declaring softly that 
“the TWUA has the same objectives 
and principles as Christianity.” Using 
as his text the Sermon on the Mount, 
he tells strikers that if they truly 
love their neighbor, they won’t go 
back to work. Perhaps the peculiar 
blend of old and new in Henderson 
is most aptly symbolized by a picket 
lustily singing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” and marching under a 
placard proclaiming: SOLIDARITY 
FOREVER. 

The gospel of unionism doesn’t go 
down well on the genteel streets re- 
mote from the mill villages; there 
the almost nightly thud of explosions 
and the crack of rifle fire have 
brought a predictable reaction. Many 
of Henderson’s 17,000 inhabitants 
probably agree with Mayor Carroll 
V. Singleton, a heavy-set man in his 
mid-30’s, who describes the strikers 
as “animals, sick of fatback and 
beans, hungry and mean.” 

Along Main Street, merchants are 
bitter about the loss of the $59,000 
weekly payroll to communities closer 
to the homes of the newly hired mill 
workers. Claims of 40-50 per cent 
drops in business are common. At 
the Chamber of Commerce, gloom 
prevails. Once brightly depicted as 
a “City With a Future,” Henderson 
has lost at least two good industrial 
prospects and no others are in sight. 
“This town is dead for a long, long 
time,” says a deflated booster. 


Still very much alive and kicking, 
however, is Henderson’s leading citi- 
zen, John D. Cooper Jr., a slightly 
bent, silver-haired capitalist of the 
Old School. His family founded the 
mills around the turn of the century, 
and has interests in a local bank 
and tobacco warehouse as well. A dry 
wit belies the tired lines in John D.’s 
face. Chuckling, he recalls that his 
colleagues in the industry long re- 
garded him as “pro-labor,” a bit of 
gossip no longer heard. 

Illustrating the collapse of what 
had seemed a harmonious labor-man- 
agement relationship, Cooper says of 
14 years of collective bargaining: 
“From the beginning, the union tried 
to drive a wedge between the workers 
and management. They blew up every 
petty grievance and promised the 
workers pie in the sky. Anyone who’s 
reasonable knows the people who 
work in a plant are dependent on 
the plant’s success for their security, 
not on the promises of the union.” 

In the mills since 1905, Cooper is 
boss of Harriet-Henderson. No public 
relations men or industrial relations 
experts stand between the outside 
world and his cluttered desk. A 
canny union official, skilled in ar- 
bitration procedure, bemoans the 
absence of a worthy opponent. “Some 
of the cases the mills appealed and 
lost,” says Julius Fry of Greensboro, 
“could have been headed off. It 
would have saved a lot of face and 
money.” 

Actually, the much-discussed ar- 
bitration clause seems much ado 
about almost nothing: In 13 years, 
196 grievances arose and 25 went to 
the “college professors.” Verdicts 
were about evenly split between man- 
agement and the union. But some- 
thing more fundamental is at stake in 
Henderson—whether the union shall 
continue to exist. 

Cooper brushes aside the sugges- 
tion that his workers have been 
locked out: “They were offered jobs, 
they refused to come back. So we 
got new people.” The chronology of 
the strike, however, raises doubts 
about who refused what to whom. 
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Following the walkout last Novem- 
ber, the Harriet-Henderson mills re- 
remained shut down until mid-Febru- 
ary, when Cooper announced that 
pressure from stockholders com- 
pelled him to open the gates. On 
February 12, he inserted an ad in 
the Henderson Daily Dispatch, urg- 
ing the strikers to return under the 
old contract—without the arbitration 
clause. Only 56 strikers came back, 
but Cooper had anticipated a poor 
response. Armed with an injunction 
against mass picketing, he sought— 
and received—more than 100 State 
highway patrolmen to guard the 
mills. 

Immediately, the mills filled the 
first shift by dipping into the reser- 
voir of surplus labor in the surround- 
ing countryside. Under the watchful 
eyes of the symbols of the State, the 
agrarians went through the picket 
lines without a qualm, doubtless be- 
lieving they were performing a pub- 
lic service. Violence flared on the 
picket lines and mass arrests were 
(More than 175 strikers 
have been arrested since last Novem- 
ber.) 

In April, shortly after Cooper had 
announced that he would begin a 
second shift, Governor Hodges, him- 
self a former textile executive, came 
to Henderson in the role of peace- 
maker. With Federal and State medi- 
ators, Hodges sought a compromise 
settlement. Union concessions, chiefly 
limitation of the scope of the arbitra- 
tion clause and elimination of the 
check-off, resulted in the agreement 
of April 17. Strikers were to be 
called for the second shift on April 
20, and the third soon after. Also, 
the TWUA understood jobs on the 
first shift were to be open within 
60 days. That night, church bells 
pealed and strikers danced in the 
streets. 

But it proved a false armistice. On 
April 20, fewer than 30 union mem- 
bers were called for the second shift; 
other jobs, the union learned, were 
permanently filled. Crying “betrayal,” 
the TWUA ordered its members out 
of the ‘mills and resumed picketing. 


common. 
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Three days later, Governor Hodges 
accused Cooper of “misleading” him 
(and all concerned) about the job 
status of strikers. Answering the re- 
buke from Raleigh, John D. observed 
mildly: “The Governor never asked 
me how many jobs were open.” 

Not only refusing to halt the sec- 
ond shift, as Governor Hodges had 
requested, Cooper boldly announced 
he would start a third one as well. 
While the union denounced the lock- 
out, small businessmen in Vance 
County circulated a petition, event- 
ually signed by some 1,300 citizens, 
asking the Governor to close the mills 
until management dealt fairly with 
the union. Quickly overlooking Coop- 
er’s apparent deception, Hodges ig- 
nored the petition. And when Mayor 
Singleton asked for troops in early 
May, they were sent immediately. 

Now the war of attrition goes on. 
The strikers aren’t hungry: Union re- 
lief and recently begun unemploy- 
ment compensation provide the bare 
necessities. Mortgage foreclosures 
have been averted by relief, but cars 
and appliances are being repossessed. 
For those long accustomed to less 
than luxury, however, the loss of a 
television set isn’t crushing. 

Of greatest concern to the union 
is the legal fight to clear Payton, two 
other TWUA officials and five strik- 
ers, convicted under a remarkably 
vague State law of conspiring to 
dynamite the mills’ power supply. 
The eight were given sentences rang- 
ing from two to 10 years at hard 
labor. 

Chief witness for the prosecution 
was one Harold Aaron, unemployed 
machinist, former TWUA member 
and self-styled “secret agent” for the 
State Bureau of Investigation (SBI). 
Owner of a colorful police record 
(drunkenness, impersonating an offi- 
cer), “agent” Aaron allegedly was 
hired by Payton and the other plot- 
ters as an authority on dynamite. 
Not the least of his strange qualifica- 
tions was the fact that he once sued 
the union for failing to press a grieve- 
ance while he was employed at a 
North Carolina mill. Aaron testified 


that he received at least $330 in “a, 
penses” from the SBI prior to th 
arrest of the eight union men. 

With the “conspirators” free « 
total bond of $165,000, union atte. 
neys, including Hugo Black Jr., 
confidently preparing an appeal fq 
the October term of the State 
preme Court at Raleigh. Cost of th 
appeal is expected to push strike e 
penses near the $500,000 mark. 

From the other side of the barbel 
wire-come unconfirmed reports tha 
the mills are having troubles tov, 
Corded yarn now being manufw. 
tured is said to be well below pr 
strike standards, due to inexperienced 
labor. Naturally, Cooper denies al 
rumors, with his most emphatic nega! 
tives reserved for the recurrix 
story that he will sell the mil 
(worth about $5 million) shortly, 

“Old John D, needs these people’ 
says unionist Fry of the strikers, “hes 
hungry for ’em. But he wants ’em m 
his terms, in twos and threes, not al 
at once. He wants ’em back, but le 
wants ’em cowed.” 

Cooper’s former “people” don! 
appear cowed. Withdrawal of th 
militia raised their spirits, as did th 
windfall from the unemployment com 


pensation fund. To all outward a 


pearances, the strike has cheerfully 
been accepted as a way of life, some 
thing to be endured as the price d 
preserving self-respect. 

Almost unheralded outside the | 
bor movement, the Henderson strikt 
is the stretching of long-crampd 
muscles, the expression of idealist 
long-vanished from the ranks of s 
phisticated unionists in the North 
and Midwest. One day recently, thre 
women strikers, as busy as chair 
ladies at a church supper, pulled o 
their boots and slickers and bustle 
out of the union hall into a steady 
downpour. 

“Hey,” someone shouted. “Dot! 
go out there.” 

“We've got to,” replied the last ¢ 
the matronly pickets. “Promis# 
those scabs we'd be back to give @ 
hell today. Don’t want to disappoill 
> 


em.” 
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Tokyo 
A POLITICAL STORM is brewing 






around the issue of revising the 
Japan-United States Security Pact, a 
storm that will probably come to a 
head at the extraordinary session of 
the Diet scheduled for late October 
or early November. The powerful 
elements opposed to the treaty re- 
vision are now in the midst of a 
violent propaganda campaign on this 
issue. These elements are led by the 
Socialist party and SOHYO, the Gen- 
eral Council of Japanese Trade 






















but hi Unions, 
Both of these groups are using this 
don issue as the cutting edge of their op- 
of th position to Premier Nobusuke Kishi’s 
lid thy Government. At its annual conven- 
it com tion late last month, SOHYO pledged 
rd apf itself to a fight against the treaty 
erful revision by all means, including a 





general strike. Earlier, SOHYO 
Chairman Kaora Ota had revealed 
that his organization would streng- 
then its ties with the Communist 









strik® party in this fight, and the convention 
ampelf itself gave trade union members a 
ealisn§ free hand in cooperating with the 
of «f Communists on this issue. 






Despite the heat of the opposition 
campaign, the nation as a whole 








chai § seems largely uninformed or indif- 
ed of ferent. This was revealed by the re- 
ustled sults of a public opinion survey con- 





ducted last month by the Mainichi 
chain of newspapers. Of the random 
sample of 3,240 voters queried 
throughout the country, 24.8 per cent 
Were unaware that the Government is 
planning to revise the pact. (Four 
per cent were unaware of the very 
existence of the treaty.) And of 
the 71.2 per cent who were aware 
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Defense Pact 


Left-wing opposition groups agitate against revision 


Japan Debates 


By Takeo Naoi 


of the Government’s intention, only 
38 per cent said they knew the con- 
tents of the planned revision; 44.6 
per cent said they had “some” knowl- 
edge of it, and the rest had none. 

On the other hand, 68 per cent of 
those queried knew of the opposition 
movement by the Socialists and 
SOHYO. And of this group, 54.1 per 
cent said they knew the opposition’s 
reasons for opposing the treaty re- 
vision. These results would seem to 
indicate that the opposition is doing 
a better “selling” job than the Gov- 
ernment. 

Nevertheless, people at the grass 
roots appear to be considerably more 
apathetic to this question than either 
side believes. The Mainichi poll sug- 
gests that 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion has no opinion at all about the 
security treaty. Those who want re- 
vision sooner or later amount to 28 
per cent, of whom only 7.2 per cent 
favor immediate revision. Similarly, 
13 per cent favor complete abroga- 
tion of the treaty, and only 6.4 per 
cent favor it immediately. Of this 
13 per cent group in favor of abro- 
gation, 28.5 per cent insist on a col- 
lective security pact between Japan, 
Communist China, the Soviet Union 
and the U.S., and 29 per cent of this 
group insist on complete neutralism 
to replace the present security system. 

The main point of the planned re- 
vision is to make the treaty bilateral: 
The U.S. would undertake to defend 
Japan, while Japan would pledge it- 
self to cooperate in the defense of 
U.S. bases. (Ironically, this was pre- 
cisely the original position advocated 
by the Socialists before they came 
out for their present policy of abro- 


gation.) The public opinion survey 
revealed that 28.6 per cent favor the 
revision, but 40.7 per cent oppose 
it, for fear that it will involve Japan 
in war. 

The Government has _ evidently 
done little to assuage this widespread 
fear, while the opposition forces have 
capitalized on it. The opposition 
makes its arguments emotionally and 
very simply: The planned revision 
will lead to Japan’s nuclear rearm- 
ament, thus involving the nation in 
an atomic war in the service of the 
US. 

Earlier this year, a “National Con- 
gress to Block the Security Pact Re- 
vision” was created with the spon- 
sorship of the Socialist party, 
SOHYO, the Japan Council Against 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, and 
the Congress for Restoration of Nor- 
mal Relations with Communist 
China. Since then, more than 300 
“democratic” organizations are said 
to have affiliated with it. Though the 
Communist party has refrained from 
planting its members in the Con- 
gress’ central machinery in Tokyo, 
the secretariats of the Congress’ local 
branches have, with few exceptions, 
been infiltrated by Communists. 

The Congress’ budget for the 
three-month period of July-Septem- 
ber alone was $1.2 million, most of 
which has been spent on the printing 
and distribution of posters and 
pamphlets. The Socialist party itself 
recently printed 400,000 copies of a 
special anti-treaty-revision number of 
its official organ. And all the opposi- 
tion groups are planning a series of 
protest rallies this fall, in an effort 
to pressure the Diet into bucking the 
Government plan. 

All this pressure, however, may 
backfire. It seems pretty clear that 
the Socialists and SOHYO have made 
treaty revision their big talking 
point because they have no other 
concrete issue to press against either 
the Government or management. And 
as the Mainichi poll indicated, the 
opposition propaganda campaign is 
leaving a large segment of the public 
apathetic. 











RUSSIA 


By A. R. Field 


SCALES THE HIMALAYAS 


Soviet policy is aimed at reducing Indian Influence in Nepal, Sikkin and Bhutan 


NEW POLITICAL factor has been 
A introduced into the sub-Hima- 
layan region which can have un- 
foreseeable effects upon India’s 
search for security. The Kingdom of 
Nepal has gradually increased its 
diplomatic relations with a whole 
range of nations besides India. Nepal 
has obtained recognition from the 
United Arab Republic, Ceylon, 
France, Switzerland, Japan, Commu- 
nist China, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union. Hitherto all countries except 
Britain and India maintained dual 
diplomatic representation through 
New Delhi, supplemented by oc- 
casional visits to Katmandu, the 
Nepalese capital. 

In spite of Indian attempts to have 
all foreign representation operate 
through New Delhi, the Soviet Union 
has been the first nation to by-pass 
the Indian Ministry of External Af- 
fairs and reach direct agreement with 
the Nepalese Government to establish 
an embassy in Nepal. Soviet diplo- 
matic moves have been relatively 
rapid. This seems to indicate that an 
overall Soviet policy has been pre- 
pared for the general Himalayan re- 
gion. Russia would not lightly ignore 
Indian feelings in an area of vital 
strategic concern to New Delhi un- 
less there were such a policy in 
existence. 

On February 10, 1958 King Ma- 
hendra of Nepal accepted an invita- 
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tion to visit the Soviet Union. No 
immediate date was set for the visit. 
India had been influential in delay- 
ing a prior state visit by the King 
to the U.S. The following May 
Katmandu announced that the King 
and Queen would visit New Delhi on 
June 2, and after a two-day stop- 
over there they left by Soviet jet 
airliner for Moscow. 

In December 1958, the Soviet Am- 
bassador in New Delhi, Panteleimon 
K. Ponomarenko. spent 10 days in 
the Nepalese capital conferring with 
the King and his Council of Minis- 
ters. Shortly after the Russian’s de- 
parture, Ellsworth Bunker, the U.S. 
Ambassador to India and Nepal, 
spent six days in Katmandu. On 
February 12, 1959, a team of 12 
Soviet technicians arrived in Kat- 
mandu. The Soviet Union hoped to 
sign a treaty of economic aid and 
cooperation with Nepal before the 
first all-Nepal elections, 
which were scheduled to begin on 
February 18 and be completed on 
April 3. It was actually signed on 
April 24. 

Under the terms of this agreement, 
Nepal is to receive an outright gift 
of 30 million rubles ($3 million). 
Nepal is also to receive at no cost: 
a hydro-electric power plant, a sugar 
mill. a cigarette factory and a hos- 
pital. Soviet technicians will execute 
this program and a series of road 
surveys are to be undertaken. The 
only request the Soviet Union made 
in exchange for this “aid” was to 
seek permission to open an embassy 
in Katmandu... Moscow then replaced 


general 


its ambassedor to New Delhi. India 
ire had precluded the usefulness of 
any diplomatic mission which con. 
tinued to be led by Ponomarenko, 
At this juncture, Rishikesh Shah, 
Nepalese delegate at the United Na. 
tions, was accredited as ambassador 
to the U.S. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that Nepalese foreign policy decisions 


will be made less in New Delhi, as} 


was done in the past, and more in 
Katmandu. Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, during his June 
visit to Nepal, was said to have told 
the King, “Make new friends, but 
for God’s sake do not forget your 
old ones.” King Mahendra is sched- 
uled to make a state visit to the 
U.S. next spring. Relations between 
the Soviet Union and India have be 
come increasingly strained. Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev tendered 
a personal invitation to Nehru to visit 
Moscow. This was construed as al 
attempt to allay Indian concern re 
garding Soviet Russia’s entry into 
the Himalayas. The invitation was 
politely but firmly refused. 

The Soviet Union may be acting 
for Communist China, which desires 
direct representation in Nepal bu! 
has hesitated to alarm India by such 
a move. Ever since Communist Chins 
moved into Tibet and transformed 
India’s northern frontier from 4 
static to a dynamic arena, observers 
have been aware of the possibility 
of subversion. The social econom! 
of the Himalayas with the rhythmit 
flow from North to South and back 
again appears to lend itself to such 
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a purpose. Friendly contacts between 
related segments of populations on 
hoth sides of the frontier could be 
ysed as an instrument of state policy 
by whichever side managed to cap- 
ture the imagination of these people. 

There is, however, another pos- 
sibility. Ever since Prithvi Narayan 
Shah captured Katmandu Valley in 
1169, there has been a steady east- 
ward flow of sub-Himalayan peoples. 
The Gurkhas organized a military 
aristocracy and conquered Sikkim in 
the East, Kangra and Garhwal in the 
West, and moved against Tibet in 
the North. A Chinese Emperor was 
forced to organize an army and send 
it over the Himalayas to check 
Gurkha expansion in 1792. Then the 
British met the Nepalese head on in 
a southern war which lasted from 
1814 to 1816. It took the dest the 
British had to prevent the Nepalese 
from taking the whole of the Terai. 
British respect for the fighting quali- 
ties of the Nepalese dates from this 
period. To this day, élite battalions 
of Gurkha Rifles are maintained by 
both the British and Indian armies. 

It is possible that the Soviet Union 
plans to exploit these people, who 
are already south of the main Hima- 
layan snowcrests and far beyond the 
borders of Nepal. The British stimu- 
lated the migration of Nepalese east- 
ward, and have on several past oc- 
casions used them for Imperial Hima- 
layan activities. 

Adequate population statistics are 
not available for the whole cf India’s 
strategic northeast, outside of per- 
haps Nepal, and to a lesser degree 
Sikkim. The Nepalese are the pre- 
dominant population in Sikkim and 
very likely in Western Bhutan. They 
are the tea plantation workers in 
Assam, and compose the great ma- 
jority of troops which the Indian 
Government is using to hold the 
MacMahon Line across Upper As- 
sam. Colonies of Nepalese are found 
as far east as the Northwestern sector 
of the Kachin State of Burma. 

The first modern all-Nepal census 
report completed and released in 1955 
Places the population at roughly 8.43 
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million. The estimated annual rate 
of increase is 2.5 per cent. Sikkim’s 
population is around 175,000—137,- 
700 immigrant Nepalese, 9,000 mem- 
bers of the Tibetan ruling class and 
30,000 Lepchas who extend over into 
adjoining areas. Bhutan’s population 
is placed at about 600,000. The ma- 
jority of the population occupies the 
valleys of Ha, Pharo and Punakha, 
which constitute Western Bhutan. 
Lay education is carried on in the 
Nepali language in Bhutan. In fact, 
Nepali is the lingua franca of a 
goodly part of the Himalayan region. 


There are at least 10,000 Nepalese in 
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Tibet, including the offspring of 
mixed Tibeto-Nepalese marriages. 
Unfortunately, and perhaps un- 
avoidably, the Indian Government, 
in its search for security, has on many 
occasions run roughshod over the 
growing nationalist feelings of the 
Nepalese and other Himalayan 
peoples. The Indians have faced 
violent outbursts of antagonism from 
the Nepalese. Even in the mountain- 
ous country of the North East 
Frontier Agency of Upper Assam, 
traditional ill-will is still manifested 
by tribes for past exploitation by 
the Indian traders of the Brahma- 
putra valley. This is one of the 
reasons why Indian citizens are not 
permitted to travel beyond the Inner 


Line of Assam without a special 
permit. 

When Nehru returned from his 
September 1958 visit to Bhutan, he 
admitted that the Bhutanese were not 
too happy about receiving Indian 
aid. Sikkimese semi-independence 
was all but blotted out when India 
placed a protectorate over that 
country in 1950. The one thing that 
has held anti-Indian feelings in check 
in the general Himalayan area has 
been the growing fear of Communist 
China. Nehru has frequently stated 
that any attack on Nepal, Sikkim or 
Bhutan would be considered an at- 
tack against India. Any large-scale 
operations that the Indian Army 
might in the future have to undertake 
in the hill country, without the aid 
of these hill peoples, would be diffi- 
cult indeed. 

How might Soviet policy unfold? 
Will it be necessary initially to stimu- 
late the growth of the very small, and 
to date ineffective, Nepalese Com- 
munist party? The Soviet Union ac- 
tually does not need subversion. All 
the Russians have to do is to stimu- 
late and support Nepalese national- 
ism, raise the slogan of “The Greater 
Nepal Movement” and return the ir- 
redentist lands to Nepal which the 
British took away in 1816. 

An exploding Nepalese population 
has been locked in the mostly moun- 
tainous region of Nepal for over 140 
years. Nepalese farmers have had 
to relocate as far east as Burma 
rather than southward into the ad- 
joining plains of India, sections of 
which in the past were cultivated by 
Nepalese peasantry. The scarcity of 
agrarian lands and an outmoded sys- 
tem of land tenure have forced many 
hillmen to enter foreign service as 
mercenaries. A Greater Nepal Move- 
ment is perhaps the one factor that 
could unite every Nepalese—Hindu 
and Buddhist, Communist and non- 
Communist alike, whether he be 
Limbu, Magar, Gurung, Newar or 
Tamang—behind King Mahendra, 
the direct lineal descendant of 
Prithvi Narayan Shah. No doubt So- 


viet planners are aware of this fact. 
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Sino-Soviet foreign policy appears 
to be synchronized in the general 
Himalaya region toward detaching 
or wooing this area away from India, 
and secondarily, from contact with 
the West. During the Soviet Ambas- 
sador’s visit to Nepal in 1958, the 
Chinese sent a note to New Delhi 
suggesting the “redrawing of the 
two countries’ boundaries after sur- 
veys and talks with neighboring 
countries.” India’s reaction was 
given publicly on December 2, 1958: 
India’s international border is well 
known; “it will not be subject to 
negotiations.” 

Since the Tibetan uprising in 
March 1959, the Chinese Communists 
have increased their pressure along 
India’s northern frontiers. The first 
border attack by the Chinese was not 
against Nepal, Sikkim or Bhutan. It 
was directed against Indian-held ter- 
ritory. 

The meaning of this maneuver 
cannot have been overlooked by any 
of the political leaders of the associ- 
ated Himalayan states. India was 
pledged to go to war if any of 
their territories were attacked, but 
India was not going to war when 
its own territory was captured. 
Nehru informed the Indian Parlia- 
ment on August 31st that “we hope 
this will be settled by discussions and 
conferences, and we do not propose 
to go to war.” 

But it is not just to the Chinese 
Communists, with their Tibetan 
slaughter and demands for boundary 
adjustments, that India must be 
alerted. It would appear that the 
Soviet Union has developed a general 
Himalayan policy which could con- 
ceivably turn Nepalese nationalism 
totally against India. 

On December 11, 1958, Donald 
Wise, a reporter for the London 
Daily Express, filed a dispatch from 
the Tibetan border stating that “a 
quarter of a million Chinese, work- 
ing under the direction of Russian 
rocket experts. are carpeting the roof 
of the world in Tibet with the dead- 
liest pattern of missile launching pads 
facing the free world.” The recent 


uprising in Tibet might not be 
wholly unrelated to this “rumor.” 

In terms of missile geopolitics, 
West Berlin is closer to Lhasa than 
many people realize. Because of 
gravitational anomalies and poor 
flying conditions over the Himalayas, 
established missile-launching _ sites 
would be a very difficult target to 
obliterate. The eastward rotation of 
the earth on its axis would have the 
effect of shortening the trajectory of 
any Soviet missiles that might be 
launched westward, thus bringing po- 
tential European targets within 
closer range. Sino-Soviet coopera- 
tion on ICBM launching pads in 
Tibet could in time dominate all of 
Western Europe, North Africa, West- 
ern Asia, the Western Pacific area 
and most of China. This is an 
eventuality that Western military 
planners cannot afford to overlook. 

On August 13, 1959, members of 
the Indian Parliament queried Prime 
Minister Nehru regarding a secret 
plan of China “to constitute a fed- 
eration of the Himalayan border 
states of Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Ladakh.” The Dalai Lama issued a 
statement from his refuge in India 
to the effect that there are now “more 
Chinese in Tibet” than there are 
Tibetans. 

The extermination of the Tibetan 
people and the attachment of the 
whole of the Himalayas to China 
would secure missile sites from 
sabotage by an unfriendly civil 
population and would control all 
southern approaches to such sites. 
This could not be accomplished with- 
out the active assistance of the So- 
viet Union. China does not have 
enough trucks to maintain and supply 
an ever-increasing army in Tibet, 
and so must depend, at least in 
part, upon the assistance of Soviet 
transport. 

Prime Minister Nehru is trapped 
in a dilemma—how to secure India’s 
frontiers without giving up his policy 
of “neutrality” and actively entering 
into a defensive alliance with the 
West. There is a partial answer to 
this dilemma, by which the Indian 


Government could blunt Sino-Soviet 
moves in the Himalayas. By a high 
act of statecraft, India could return 
all irredentist territory, including 
Sikkim, to Nepalese jurisdiction. 

There is both British and Indian 
precedent for such action. In 1860, 
the British Indian Government re. 
turned to Nepal the lowland between 
the Kali and the Rapti rivers, plus the 
land between the Rapti and the dis. 
trict of Goruckpore. India returned 
Dewangiri to Bhutan in 1949. India 
also returned a small parcel of land 
to West Tibetan jurisdiction in 1950. 

Such a move by India would place 
a stronger, viable state between India 
and China. A strong ally, rather than 
a resentful satellite. would be to 
India’s advantage. Traditional Hima- 
layan politics, which the British in- 
terdicted by maintaining Sikkim as 
a buffer between Nepal and Bhutan, 
would be revived. An Indian policy 
of this kind could very well be 
made contingent upon the withdrawal 
of the Chinese Communists from 
Tibet. 

The stage would then be set for 
the establishment of a Himalayan 
Confederacy (as suggested by China) 
composed of Greater Nepal. Bhutan 
and Tibet. In the jargon of the Sino- 
Soviet world, “an area for peace” 
would thus be created. A_ treaty 
guaranteeing the absolute neutrality 
of such a Himalayan Confederacy 
might well be negotiated between all 
interested parties. Chinese failure to 
accept such a plan would turn the 
rising tide of nationalism in_ this 
area totally against her. 

On the other hand, China’s ac- 
ceptance of such an Indian proposal 
would leave India free to devote her 
efforts to the economic betterment 
of her people. The Chinese Commu- 
nists would be freed of any suspicion 
of “Western imperialist” counter- 
action in Tibet. Such an arrangement 
would even contain an element of 
security for the Soviet Union. for 
a large neutral buffer would be 
created between the southern marches 
of the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 
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Random Footnotes 





BELL 


N THE WORLD of letters and politics 
I there occasionally appears a man 
who, by his writing, makes a mark, 
yet prefers the shadow of obscurity 
(and perhaps the secret delight of 
watching unnoticed) to the flickering 
light of public notice. Such a man 
was (is?) B. Traven, whose novel, 
The- Death Ship, published by Knopf 
in 1934, was hailed as one of the 
few authentic proletarian accounts of 
a sailor’s life. Despite other successes 
(one of which, The Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre, was made into a 
movie), B. Traven has never come to 
the fore. No one knows who he is, 
what he looks like, where he lives, or 
any other fragment of biographical 
detail. In a similar, but minor way, 
there was, for 20 years, a political 
mystery about a man known only 
as Bruno R. 

Bruno R. came to life only once, 
in 1939, as the protagonist in an 
ideological life-and-death struggle be- 
tween Trotsky and an opposing fac- 
tion over the attitude of Marxists to 
Russia and the war. In what was to 
be his last theoretical pronouncement, 
an article written shortly after the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact, Trotsky told his 
followers a new historic caesura had 
been reached: Since the “further 
existence of the disintegrating capital- 
ist world is impossible,” either the 
proletariat would organize the world 
for socialism or a new social form, 
“bureaucratic collectivism,” would 
establish itself on the stage of history. 

Trotsky took the phrase—and the 
idea of—bureaucratic collectivism 
from a book published in Paris in 
1939 called La Bureaucratisation du 
Monde (The Bureaucratization of 
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the World), by a man who signed it 
only “Bruno R.” No one knew Bruno 
R., although Trotsky called him “an 
Italian ‘left-Communist’ who former- 
ly adhered to the Fourth Internation- 
al.” Even more curiously, no one 
seemed to be able to find the book 
which, for Trotsky, represented the 
only real challenge to his ideas. 
“Bureaucratic collectivism”  cer- 
tainly was a felicitous phrase. It 
seemed to congeal all the groping ef- 
forts by independent radicals to 
characterize, in theoretical terms, the 
Stalinist regime. In fact, the dis- 
sident Trotskyite faction, led by Max 
Schactman, adopted the phrase. But 
the general thesis of the book, as 


reported by Trotsky, was even more . 


sweeping in its stark and powerful 
simplicity. Not only did the bureauc- 
racy in Russia constitute a new class, 
argued Bruno R., against Trotsky’s 
conception that because property was 
socialized the regime was historically 
a progressive one, but the men of 
this class—politicians, administrators 
and technicians—formed part of a 
new social revolution in the world, 
a new ruling class. Stalin’s Russia, 
Hitler’s Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, 
and even Roosevelt’s New Deal, were 
all part of a common historical 
phenomenon. 

For Trotsky, as for all Marxists, 
there was a direct political corollary 
to the first of these theses. “However 
onerous . . . the perspective may be,” 
as Trotsky put it, if the Stalin regime 
was not merely an “abhorrent re- 
lapse” on the road to socialism, but 
a new exploiting class, then true be- 
lievers everywhere would have to 
repudiate the Soviet state and refuse 


The Strange Tale of Bruno R. 


to defend it as progressive. In the 
longer perspective, if the larger thesis 
was true, that socialism was no long- 
er the inevitable stage after capital- 
ism, then. . . . But Trotsky refused 
to consider the alternative of bureau- 
cratic collectivism. 

Whatever Trotsky’s unwillingness 
to face up to the conclusions of the 
theory, the phrase, bureaucratic col- 
lectivism, found immediate echo in 
the radical world. It was the obvious 
source of James Burnham’s The 
Managerial Revolution, although 
Burnham, who had opposed Trot- 
sky’s views on Russia, never men- 
tioned Bruno R. And, in the climate 
of political debate in the last 20 
years, the recognition of the fact that 
Russia was ruled by a new ex- 
ploiting class has caused many Com- 
munists, most notably Milovan Djilas, 
to repudiate Bolshevism. The more 
general theory however, that “the 
managers” (politicians, administra- 
tors and technicians), because they 
play a similar role based on function 
or power rather than ownership of 
property, form a common class and 
represent a new social stage in his- 
tory, was too loose to be meaningful. 
For it ignored the differences in 
ideology, culture, tradition, and type 
of political organization—in short, 
the values which distinguish one so- 
ciety from another. Also, except for 
a flurry of interest in the "40s, it 
was never seriously accepted in social 
theory. (Although, one might note 
that in a new. context, and 
in new terminology, the idea forms 
the core of C. Wright Mills’ The 
Power Elite.) 

For 20 years, Bruno R. was al- 





most forgotten. Now, in the long 
wash of the discussion of Diilas’ 
theoretical analysis of Russian soci- 
ety, comes a strange denouement. In 
the November 1958 issue of Le Con- 
trat Social, a political bi-monthly 
edited by Boris Souvarine in Paris, 
there appeared an article by Georges 
Henein, entitled “Bruno R. and the 
‘New Class,’” which traced back 
Djilas’s idea to La Bureaucratisation 
du Monde. Unfortunately, _ said 
Henein, Bruno R. was dead. 

In the March 1959 issue of Le 
Contrat Social, two pertinent letters 
appeared on the subject—one from 
Bruno R. himself, very much alive, 
the other from Hal Draper, the for- 
mer editor of Labor Action. Bruno 
R., identifying himself as a man 
named Bruno Rizzi, tells only 
sketchily about the writing of his 
book, and nothing about himself. He 
remarks that he first told Trotsky, 
“who I loved and regarded even as 
my teacher,” of his ideas in 1938. 
He also denounces Burnham for 
plagiarizing his book, and in doing 
so taking only the “negative side.” 

But it is Draper’s letter which, for 
the first time, provides some bio- 
graphical detail about this elusive 
character. A member of the Schact- 
manite faction, Draper had long 
sought, and finally in 1948 had lo- 
cated, a copy of Bruno R.’s book. 
That year, in Labor Action, he print- 
ed the only account that had yet ap- 
peared of Bruno R.’s ideas. In 1956, 
out of the blue, Draper received a 
letter from Italy, signed Bruno Rizzi, 
identifying himself as the author. 
Eight years later he had first read 
the article and was astonished to find 
that a group of Socialists was es- 
pousing the theory. In April 1958, 
Draper and his wife, then in Europe, 
paid a call on Rizzi. A strange pic- 
ture emerges. 

Bruno R., according to Draper, 
was not an anti-fascist Italian refu- 
gee, but a commercial traveler who 
before the war journeyed freely be- 
tween France and Italy. Mussolini’s 
police knew him well. In 1937, in 
Milan, he had published under his 


own name a book entitled Dove va 
URSS, which contained the seed of 
his theory, but which was allowed to 
circulate, said Draper, “because ac- 
cording to the theories of Rizzi, 
Fascism was in the line of social 
progress.” In fact, Rizzi was never 
a Trotskyite. In Paris, about 1938, 
Rizzi had sought membership in the 
party, but the refugee Italian Trot- 
skyites feared that he might be a 
Fascist spy, or, at best, a political 
eccentric. 

These fears are understandable. 
Draper points out that Rizzi, at first, 
thought that Hitler and Mussolini 
were “historically progressive.” One 
might add that a whole current of 
Marxist opinion was similarly de- 
luded. The French Communist 
Jacques Doriot, the Belgian Socialist 
Henri de Man, and a wing of the 
French Socialist party, led by 
Spinasse and Rives, supported Hitler 
at the outbreak of the war on the 
grounds that his victory would de- 
stroy capitalism and unify Europe. 

In a curious way, this amoralism 
permeated Burnham’s book. “The 
general outcome of the second war 
is also assured,” he wrote. “It is as- 
sured because it does not depend 
upon a military victory by Germany, 
which is in any case likely. . . . There 
is no possible solution on a capitalist 
basis. [Even if England could win] 





TROTSKY: HAPPY PHRASE LIFTED 


the same general result would follow 
. . . the consolidation of the Euro. 
pean strategic base, with England 
compelled to integrate into it.” How 
often people confuse history —and 
progress—with necessity. 

In the queer muddle of judgments 
about politics, Rizzi equally accepted 
—and still does today, says Draper— 
many of the racist slanders that anti- 
Semites had written about the Jews; 
not the biological theories, but the 
pervasive role of the Jews in spread. 
ing capitalism. In conversation with 
Draper, Rizzi accepted as authentic 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 
and even stated that the First Inter. 
national was a Jewish conspiracy, al- 
though Marx himself was unaware of 
this! “From his windows,” writes 
Draper, “one sees the mountains, the 
sky and the water, but no signs of 
human beings; his isolation from the 
world seems complete.” Thus, the 
garish end of a man who won 
derivative fame as the father of the 
theory of “bureaucratic collectivism.” 





As Souvarine notes, in an editorial } 


coda, there is no proof that Burnham 
actually “plagiarized” Bruno R. Since 
no copy of the book was available, 
there could be no literal borrowing 
of text. The idea itself was “in the 
air.” In fact, as Max Nomad has 
often claimed, the source of many of 
these conceptions goes back to the 
theories of Waclaw Machajski, a 
Polish anarcho-syndicalist who pub- 
lished, in 1899, a small book, The 
Evolution of Social Democracy. In 
it, he asserted that the new mes- 
sianism of socialism masked an 
ideology of discontented intellectuals 
who were using the proletariat as a 
vehicle simply to gain power for 
themselves. And, in the dim debates 
of Russian Marxism, one can go back 
to the 1870s and 1880s and the dis- 
putes between Peter Tkachev and 
Paul Akselrod on the role of the 
“conscious minority” in leading a 
socialist revolution. And one can go 
back . . . but these are other searches. 
As a footnote to the radical history 
of the forties, however, the search 
for Bruno R. is finished. 
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Intelligence and Freedom 


WRITERS and WRITING 






By Carl A. Auerbach 


Professor of Law, University of Wisconsin 


HIS TREASURY OF 34 essays, Political Power and 

Personal Freedom (Criterion, $7.50), was written 
by Sidney Hook during the last decade and stores his 
views on the fundamental problems of domestic and 
foreign policy confronting democratic societies in their 
struggle with Communist totalitarianism. The essays 
are grouped in four parts. In the eight essays in Part 
One, “Studies in Democracy,” Hook restates and justifies 
the basic beliefs which sustain a free society. This part 
alone suffices to give the book permanent value. 

The core of the democratic creed, Hook writes, is not 
“a fixed common doctrine or a fixed body of truths, but 
a common method or set of rules” by which differences 
are settled and “government by virtue of the freely given 
consent of the governed” is made possible. Because these 
rules presuppose freedom of speech and assembly, free- 
dom of inquiry and teaching, freedom of the press and 
other forms of communication, freedom of cultural op- 
portunity and development, these freedoms are “strategic” 
in a democracy. They “enable us to win new freedoms 
and check the excesses of the old.” 

Only those who ignore the strategic significance of 
the political freedoms can apologize for Communist 
tyranny by contrasting “political democracy” with “eco- 
nomic democracy.” Hook demonstrates the impossibility 
of economic democracy, or even economic security, with- 
out political democracy, and the incompleteness of politi- 
cal, without economic, democracy. The essays in Part 
One also examine the conflict between the ideas of 
majority rule and minority rights and the role of the 
United States Supreme Court in resolving this conflict. 

Hook is not an apologist for the status quo in Western 
democratic societies. He is a vigorous exponent of civil 
rights and in one of the essays presents a sorely needed 
discussion of the moral issues in the Supreme Court’s 
school desegregation cases. It should be read by every- 
one who may have been taken aback recently by the 
argument of a noted law professor that freedom of 
association, not discrimination, is the basic question in 
these cases and that while segregation restricts freedom 
of association, integration forces an association upon 
those for whom it is repugnant. Is there, the professor 
asked, “a basis in neutral principle for holding that the 
Constitution demands that the claims of association 
should prevail?” This is precisely the question Hook an- 
swers in the affirmative. 
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Hook also continues to espouse the cause of democratic 
socialism. In a number of essays, he attacks the “too- 
easy identification of freedom with free enterprise” which, 
he maintains, rests upon a belief in economic de- 
terminism shared by the doctrinaire Communist. For 
Hook, the political, not the economic, factor is now of 
prime importance. The American way cf life, he insists, 
is embodied in the political freedoms, and a socialist 
economic order is not necessarily incompatible with the 
maintenance of these freedoms. The debates between 
Max Eastman and Hook on this issue are set forth in 
Part Four. 

While I agree with Hook’s basic position, I must con- 
fess a sympathy with Eastman’s remark that Hook “is 
defending his logical right to ‘believe in’ democratic 
socialism rather than declaring his allegiance to any 
practical effort to produce it.” In fact, Hook refuses to 
identify any particular economic program with the 
realization of “the moral ideal of social equality in the 
most comprehensive sense of that phrase,” which is 
the aim of his democratic socialism. What is essential, 
says Hook, “is a sense of genuine participation among 
individuals, of meaningful, uncoerced contribution to 
the world’s work, a sense of counting for something in 
the concerns and decisions of the community.” But the 
difficulties begin, as Hook himself emphasizes, when we 
seek the “operational equivalent of ideals.” Democratic 
socialists the world over have so far been unable to 
find it. When specific programs are evolved to achieve 
the moral ideal of democratic socialism, they may be 
accompanied by a realignment of political forces within 
democratic societies which will make controversy about 
the meaning of socialism, though not democracy, obsolete. 

The weakness of the democracies in their conflict with 
Communist totalitarianism, Hook has long argued, is 
their failure to comprehend the “Communist theory, 
strategy, and tactics of world revolution.” Contrary to 
the views expressed by a number of writers recently, 
Hook takes the position that Communist ideology is still 
“the most important key” to Soviet behavior. Hook ex- 
plores this ideology in the eight essays in Part Two, 
“Studies in Communism.” He also analyzes the thought 
and psychology of the “liberal spirits of the West” who 
are attracted by the Soviet myth because it purports to 
rest upon the humanist ideal and pleads for an intelligent 
attitude toward the fellow-traveler and ex-Communist. 















Misunderstanding of the nature of the Communist 
threat has been the cause of much folly in the approaches 
to problems of internal security taken by those whom 
Hook calls the cultural vigilantes and the ritualistic 
liberals. Seven essays in Part Three, “Problems of Securi- 
ty and Freedom,” discuss these approaches. Together with 
Hook’s previously published Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, 
No and Common Sense and the Fifth Amendment, these 
writings throw beacons of light and sanity on issues 
which should never have been permitted to become acute 
and were agitated in terms which inflicted harm upon 
the United States. 

Some of the essays raise a number of questions which 
I hope Hook will find occasion to go into further. The 
first concerns the role of the Supreme Court in our 
democracy. That the liberties of a people can be pro- 
tected without a Supreme Court to declare the acts of the 
supreme legislature unconstitutional, as Hook correctly 
states the English experience indicates, does not prove 
that a Supreme Court cannot or should not contribute 
to the preservation of the strategic freedoms in the 
United States. Why should it be troublesome to in- 
corporate into the theory of democracy the principle of 
an independent judiciary to safeguard “the entire com- 
plex of freedoms on which the democratic way of life 
rests?” Understanding its role, the judiciary would not 
require the legislature to tolerate any political move- 
ment which sought to destroy these freedoms. 

Hook’s views on academic freedom, it seems to me, 
still leave an important question open. There was a 
real difference of opinion between him and Ralph Fuchs, 
former Secretary of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. Fuchs implied that in particular cases 
a teacher might be able to retain both his membership 
in the Communist party and his post. Because of his 
understandable and commendable desire to reconcile 
the AAUP and Hook, Fuchs contented himself with a 
general and ambiguous statement on this point. If “or- 
ganizational membership is not made in itself conclusive 
evidence of professional malfeasance,” there is, he said, 
no quarrel! between the AAUP and Hook. Unfortunately, 
Hook, too, has not been explicit on this question. He 
has expressly disassociated himself from Arthur Love- 
joy’s position that Communist party membership justifies 
the automatic disinissal of the teacher. Party member- 
ship, he argues, warrants a presumption of unfitness 
which should throw the burden upon the teacher to 
prove his fitness. But Hook nowhere says whether this 
burden can ever be discharged by a teacher who insists 
on remaining in the Communist party. I think it is im- 
plicit in Hook’s views that he could not, but I am not 
certain. 

In any case, as Hook points out, the Communist 
teacher has practically disappeared from the campus. 
Is it not time, then, to halt the remaining federal and 
state legislative inquiries into the extent of Communist 


infiltration of our institutions of higher learning, which 
seem to be doing more harm than good to the cause of 
the democracy they are designed to promote? 

Eleven essays in Part Four, “Socialism, Freedom and 
Survival,” deal with foreign policy and the issues in the 
debate with Eastman already referred to. Here Hook 
exposes the fallacies in the fashionable notion that the 
hopes of underdeveloped countries for modernization, 
industrialization and economic well-being can best be 
realized by some form of authoritarian, if not totalitarian, 
government and in the optimistic assumption that democ- 
racy and freedom will inevitably follow. 

Here, too, Hook proposes a strategy of political war- 
fare against the Soviet Union. The most effective way 
of weakening the Communist party dictatorship in the 
Soviet Union, he suggests, is to criticize it from the 
point of view of its own professed ideology. To this end, 
Hook elaborates the humanistic and libertarian tradition 
in Marxism, convinced that this tradition can contribute 
significantly to the “liberation by evolution” to which 
he looks forward, particularly in the satellite countries. 
To encourage such an evolution, Hook advocates a disen- 
gagement plan for Central and Eastern Europe. Above 
all, he warns, the possibility of this evolution, as well as 
the peace of the world, depends upon preventing “demo- 
cratic resolution from faltering, isolationism from re- 
viving and the mood of appeasement from taking root.” 

To harden democratic resolution was of course the aim 
of Hook’s criticism of Bertrand Russell’s views on the 
issue of freedom and survival. The Hook-Russell debate 
is set forth in full in this part of the book. It is difficult 
to avoid a feeling of great uneasiness in evaluating this 
controversy because the issues were originally posed in 
such stark and admittedly unrealistic fashion. In the 
end, Russell complained that the question whether Soviet 
world domination should be preferred to world an- 
nihilation was “a purely academic issue,” a question of 
“theoretical ethics.” And Hook acknowledged that he was 
open to argument on this academic question on which 
“every lover of freedom and life is on uncertain and 
tragic ground.” Eventually, Russell agreed with Hook 
that the basic aim of our policy should be to make it 
unnecessary for us ever to have to make such a desperate 
choice. If this aim is to. be achieved we must, as Hook 
so well argues, run the risk of annihilation in the effort 
to preserve freedom in the world. By resolving to do so, 
we impose the same risk on the Soviet leaders, and the 
chances of some accommodation that will minimize the 
mutual risk, without sacrificing freedom, become greater. 
No one can be certain that the Soviet rulers will not 
come to think that the leaders of the Atlantic democracies 
are dominated by fear of annihilation. That would bring 
the danger of a world holocaust much nearer. Resolute 
words alone will not suffice to create a contrary impres 
sion in the Soviet mind. But if accompanied by resolute 
actions, they may carry conviction. 
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It is true, as Max Eastman says and this book proves, 
Sidney Hook “can wield the blackjack, not to mention 
the rapier, with the best of them.” But the subject matter 
of these essays calls for Hook’s exceptional polemical 
gifts) And no one can read this book without appre- 
ciating that these gifts are used in an intelligent, elo- 
quent and passionate defense of human freedom. Political - 
power, Hook teaches us, may be used to crush or expand 
personal freedom. It all depends upon the men who 


exercise it and how they are controlled. No force beyond 
the reach of man will determine the amount of freedom 
he will enjoy. To strengthen our will and moral com- 
mitment to freedom is Hook’s purpose. In the con- 
cluding essay, he tells us that the social function of the 
intellectual is “to think, and to act in such a way that 
the results of his thinking are brought to bear upon the 
great issues of our time.” Hook has performed this func- 
tion for our generation courageously and effectively. 





A Larger View of Immigration 


Boston’s Immigrants: A Study in Acculturation. 


By Oscar Handlin. 
Harvard University. 382 pp. $6.75. 


THIs IS THE SECOND edition of a 
beok originally published in 1941; 
since its original publication, the 
author has become the most im- 
portant historian of immigration in 
America, and from his position as 
Professor of History at Harvard 
University has helped raise this field 
of American studies to a high level 
of distinction and _ sophistication. 
Major studies have been added to 
the history of American immigration 
by his students, and he himself has 
written, in the Pulitzer-Prize-winning 
book, The Uprooted, the most widely 
read book on the immigrants of re- 
cent years. 

When Handlin began his work, 
Marcus Hansen had already brought 
into the study of American immigra- 
tion a point of view which transcend- 
ed both the efforts of immigrants to 
defend and enhance their role, or of 
opponents of immigration to attack 
and denigrate it. He introduced the 
highest standards of a professional 
historian, but, pe: haps most impor- 
tant, he went beyond the monographic 
tendencies of the professional his- 
torian to try to discover what large 
meanings might be derived from the 
remarkable phenomenon of American 
immigration. All these innovations 
stemmed from the central conviction 
that the ethnic origins and make-up 
of the American population, and the 
awareness of the fact that more than 
half of it was not British in origin, 
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must have important consequences 
for the understanding of the United 
States. 

Handlin has made these orienta- 
tions a central and important strand 
in the writing of contemporary his- 
tory. With this book he established 
his position as a historian who could 
write a monograph that would put 
the monographers to shame. But 
even in this enormously professional 
historical work he indicated from the 
beginning his concern for large sig- 
nificance, large tendencies, large 
generalizations. He introduced—in 
the only way it could be introduced 
into American history, in a profes- 
sional work—an emphasis on the 
kind of problems and analyses typical 
of sociologists. It would not be easy 
to differentiate the social historian 
from the sociologically orientated his- 
torian such as Handlin is, but we 
might point to such facts in Handlin’s 
work as a remarkably skillful han- 
dling of census and other statistics, 
a strong concern for problems of 
economic adjustment, social status, 
class and occupational affiliation, 
group consciousness and group con- 
flict, and the processes of assimila- 
tion and acculturation. These prob- 
lems belong to history as much as to 
sociology, but it is unquestionably 
true that, for the most part, his- 
torians, even historians of immigra- 
tion, have told their story without 
a great awareness of these matters. 


And even when they were aware of 
these problems, they have tended to 
use the methods which their special- 
ized training makes easiest for them 
—methods based on the accumulation 
of specific details from original 
sources—rather than the methods 
most important for understanding 
these problems—the transformation 
of these details into statistics, and 
the use of statistics to give a more 
complete picture. 

Boston’s Immigrants goes up to 
1880; it is in effect, therefore, the 
story of the arrival of the Irish in 
Boston, their economic adjustment, 
their conditions of life, the develop- 
ment of group consciousness among 
them, and the rise of conflict with 
the native population. Handlin has 
written the best summary of the most 
important part of his book: “De- 
pressed to the status of helpless prole- 
tarians by the conditions of their 
flight from Ireland and by the 
city’s constricted economic structure, 
driven into debilitating slums by their 
position as unskilled laborers, and 
isolated intellectually by their cultural 
background and physical seclusion, 
the Irish saw insuperable barriers 
between themselves and their neigh- 
bors. . . . These differences stimulated 
and perpetuated group consciousness 
in both immigrants and natives and 
left the community divided within 
itself.” 

It is worth pointing out that im- 
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portant areas in the history of Amer- 
ican immigration and immigrant 
groups are as yet almost untouched. 
The historians have favored the older 
cities (Boston and New York), the 
older groups (Irish, German, Scan- 
dinavian) and the earlier periods 
(before 1880). The history of the 
later immigrant groups has scarcely 


been rescued from filial pietism, and 
one is at a loss to find even the main 
outlines of the history and adjust- 
ment of such large groups as the 
Poles, Slovaks, Slovenes and Croats 
in America. This is not to suggest 
that there is not important work still 
to be done on the Irish, Germans and 
Scandinavians, or that there is not 


room for work of a higher profes. 
sional caliber on the Jews and 
Italians. But a reading of Handlin; 
book leads me to regret that I haye 
not been able to consult, for my ow 
work, studies of the same superlative 
quality on the Poles of Chicago, the 
Slovaks of Cleveland or the Croats 
of Pittsburgh. 





‘Fascination With Corruption’ 


Goodbye, Columbus. 
By Philip Roth. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 298 pp. $3.75. 


WITHOUT SOME DEGREE of under- 
lying rage, serious fiction tends too 
often to confine itself to lyrical em- 
broidery or tranquil recollection of 
outgrown traumas. But where in pre- 
vious decades there was no shortage 
of respectable and commonly accept- 
ed enemies, today, when (to the in- 
tellectual, anyway) the leap from 
slum to country club seems to come 
about faster than you can say “so- 
cial mobility,” it is no longer quite 
so easy to look back in anger. 

To the Jewish writer of the post- 
war period, once militarism, U.S. 
Army style, had exhausted its mile- 
age, one of the principal targets re- 
maining was American-Jewish life. 
And since that is far too shapeless 
and complex a subject about which 
to make worthwhile generalizations, 
it was generally narrowed down to 
some of its more vulnerable features: 
the vulgarity of the newly-rich, and 
religious orthodoxy (or rather the 
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author’s jaundiced recollection of the 
way it had been imposed, and far 
too often misinterpreted, by incom- 
petent teachers and defeated par- 
ents). The resulting work, by and 
large, is more frequently successful 
as satire than as fiction, and at the 
moment its most talented and in- 
teresting practioner is Philip Roth. 

Fairly typical of his approach, in 
this volume of short stories, is the 
long title story, “Goodbye, Colum- 
bus,” which starts out quite en- 
joyable as a shrewdly observed love 
story of a sensitive sojourner among 
the Vulgar Rich. But the two prin- 
cipals, Neil Klugman and Brenda 
Patimkin, remain strangely blurred, 
in contrast to the intelligent and 
scalpel-neat way the rest of the 
Patimkin family is mounted for our 
inspection. Just as I was beginning 
to tell myself that here, at least, is 
a perfect Scott Fitzgerald type of 
story for “Playhouse 90,” the action 
suddenly runs aground in a long 
and dreary squabble about a con- 
traceptive device. The whole in- 
triguing premise of a poor boy who, 
without particularly scheming for it, 
is on the verge of drifting into per- 
manent bondage to the warm beds. 
pools and fleshpots of a family surely 
no more unpleasant than the one he’d 
like to escape from, comes to exactly 
nothing. Not even irony or growth. 

Some of the other stories are 
specifically concerned with religious 


aspects of American-Jewish life, and 
here the author has a tendency to 
tilt at straw men with which his ae- 
quaintance is, let us say, not exactly 
intimate. And whatever undoubted 
quality these stories have is often 
weakened by Roth’s tendency to have 
the norm represented by hypocrites 
or shlemiehls, among which only the 
rather colorless narrator shines a 
a modest beacon of integrity. 

“The Conversion of the Jews,” a 
intriguing anecdote inflated inte 
farce, holds us as a story largely be- 
cause it allows us to savor the 
squirming downfall of a teacher who 
demands the respect due to religious 
authority, but isn’t smart enough 
even to stay out of a primitive phi- 
losophical trap laid for him by a 
bright and unruly youngster. 

In “Defenders of the Faith,” some 
Jewish soldiers attempt to extract re- 
ligious privileges from an ambivalent 
Jewish noncom, who starts out it 
ritated at being forced to take some 
sort of stand as a Jew, but is con 


veniently allowed to evade the issue § 


with the help of the author’s sudden 
suggestion that, among Jews at an) 
rate, protestations of religious im 
pulse had better be taken with 4 
ton of salt. I don’t know about Roth's 
military experiences, but, enlightened 
as the U.S. Army certainly is in cow 
ventional matters pertaining to I 
ligious freedom, for a practicing Jew 
in, say, an infantry barracks to cart 
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out some kind of minimum ob- 
srvance of his rather conspicuous 
and exotic mitzvot (daily prayer, 
dietary laws, Sabbath abstention 
from work) surely still takes, at the 
minimum, a heroic amount of poise. 

To me, the most successful story 
by far is “Eli, the Fanatic,” a funny 
and touching story of a young sub- 
urban Jewish lawyer in the process 
of having his third nervous break- 
down. Eli Peck has been entrusted 
with the mission of ejecting a small 
and shabby Talmudical academy from 
a residential district, because his 
well-adjusted Jewish neighbors fear 
that the sight of ragged refugee chil- 
dren in skullcaps, and a bearded 
man in a large black hat and coat, 
will cost them the hard-won tolerance 
of their Protestant neighbors. 

The story was, I believe, inspired 
by a true incident, and in it Roth, 
in one long burst of exuberant and 
lacerating comedy, dramatizes the 
dilemma of the “emancipated” Jew 
who probably baffles hell out of his 
neighbors by his insistence on deny- 
ing his individuality as the price 
of being tolerated, without realizing 
that wherever “tolerance” carries a 
price-tag, he couldn’t afford it any- 
way. Perhaps what prevents the 
suburban Jew from ever successfully 
going through the melting-pot is the 
fact that, whereas the American 
Protestant has respectably buried his 
antecedents and can afford to relax 
now, the Jew is still at any time 
liable to have his stiff-necked an- 
cestors move in across the street, and, 
sometimes, even be tactless enough to 
insist that, split-level and all, he is 
till one of them. I’d consider this 
last story almost perfect, except that 
Roth’s acquaintance with Talmudical 
academies possibly owes more to the 
nightmare world of Kafka than to 
first-hand observation. 

But while I find it hard to admire 
Roth’s rather fixed stance of appalled 
fascination with the corruption of 
just about everyone but himself, 
there’s not a story in the book which 
doesn’t somewhere show the touch of 
a first-class writer in the making. 
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Critique 


American Trade Union Democracy. 
By William M. Leiserson. 
Columbia University. 354 pp. $7.50. 


THE SORDID findings of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee have prompted 
legislators to scurry around for ways 
to legislate democracy into the trade 
union movement. Assuming this can 
be done, the place to look for help 
is not in the depressing story told in 
page after page of the Committee 
hearings. Senator McClellan and his 
staff have been searching for crooks, 
not causes. If the real desire is for 
more democracy in unions, a more 
meaningful source of information 
will be found in this book. 

The fact that it is published now 
when there is so much public con- 
cern over this issue is mere coin- 
cidence. William Leiserson, one of 
the earliest professional labor arbitra- 
tors and for four years a member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
had started work on it in 1945 and 
because of his many other activities 
was only nearing completion of it 
when he died in 1957. His concern 
with trade union democracy did not 
arise in the wake of newspaper head- 
lines; it came as a result of his in- 
timate contact with the labor move- 
ment and a strong desire for it to 
grow along democratic lines. Un- 
fortunately, the story Leiserson had 
to tell will probably be read only by 
labor union specialists, not by those 
who are framing our laws. 

Not that all they will read will be 
satisfactory. They will find a few 
errors of fact which perhaps would 
have been picked up by Leiserson if 
he had lived; they will find areas 
of interpretation with which they 
might disagree. But when Leiserson 
leaves the area of interpretation and 
describes union government in opera- 
tion, as he does in the second and 
major part of his book, the story he 
tells is a fascinating one. Since he 
studied unions at first-hand and their 
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constitutions and by-laws in detail, 
he portrays unions—mainly national 
unions—in action. His chapters on 
union conventions and how they op- 
erate are the best accounts 
written. He also discusses local, na- 
tional and union federation (AFL- 
CIO) governments and the judicial 
process within unions in a stimulat- 
ing fashion. Unfortunately, before a 
reader reaches this most valuable 
section, he has to meander through 
some 80 pages of labor history, 
human relations and political science. 

One of my main difficulties in this 
early section is the author’s com- 
parison of democracy in an organiza- 
tion like a trade union and democ- 
racy within the United States. Leiser- 
son is disturbed over the lack of 
separation of powers and checks and 
balances in the government of most 
labor unions. He quotes twice, and 
this typifies his concern, a delegate’s 
question at the 1945 Machinists’ Con- 
vention as to whether a certain action 
taken by the convention had set 
aside the union’s constitution, to 
which the president replied, “No, the 
convention violated it.” Union con- 
ventions when in session are usually 
supreme, and when not in session, 
presidents with the executive boards 
are normally supreme. 

But are checks and balances and 
separation of power the only in- 
terpretations of democracy? If so, 
many countries such as England are 
not democracies. Can a labor union 
afford to have too many checks and 
balances so that its executives cannot 
function effectively in collective bar- 
gaining with an undemocratic or- 
ganization like a corporation? The 
difficulty is not that the conventions 
are supreme bodies and that presi- 
dents have tremendous authority, but 
that they are not adequately respon- 


ever 
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sible to their members and the mem- 
bers’ right to disagree is not protected. 

Not that the forces for democracy 
within the labor movement neces- 
sarily rest with the mass of trade 
union members. Frequently, if they 
had their way, the unions would be 
less democratic. Some of the more 
democratic locals have placed greater 
restrictions on union membership be- 
cause of race or religion than the 
top leadership of the unions desired. 

The hope for increased democracy 
within the trade union movement 
rests in good part with the leadership 
of the labor movement. Leiserson 
feared that the lack of democracy 
within the labor movement would 
have an adverse effect upon democ- 
racy in American society. Yet some 
of the leaders of unions whose in- 


ternal operations are not particularly 
democratic have been among the 
most prominent fighters for increased 
democracy in the U.S. They see no 
dichotomy between these operations 
because the image they have of them- 
selves as trade union leaders and as 
political leaders differ. 

As trade union officials, the image 
they wish to reflect is that of the 
businessman with whom they nego- 
tiate—tough-minded and _ realistic. 
Moreover, they often have a delayed- 
reaction image because to some of 
them the image they seek after is 
that of the 19th century industrialist 
with his public-be-damned attitude 
and a belief that as executives they 
know what is best for the workers— 
a watered-down version of Social 
Darwinism. In their unions, they 


won't brook idealism since they feel 
they must be “realistic”; in politics, 
they can still afford to see their old 
idealism blossom forth. 

The problem, therefore, is not 
whether democracy in the trade union 
movement has anything to do with 
democracy in our government. The 
fact is that whenever labor leaders 
do not permit disagreement, and try 
to shut it up by expelling the dis. 
sidents, they are committing an evil 
act. The sooner these acts are con- 
demned by citizens who are sym- 
pathetic to the labor movement, 
rather than justified by a  wishy- 
washy set of double-standards. the 
more rapid will be the change in the 
leaders’ attitudes and the more rapid 
the growth of democracy within the 
labor movement. 





The Genius of Yeats 


A Reader’s Guide to William Butler Yeats. 


By John Unterecker. 


Noonday. 310 pp. Cloth, $4.50; paper, $1.45. 


COMPARISONS ARE DANGEROUS and 
blanket statements odious; neverthe- 
less, the more modern poetry I read, 
the more convinced I become that 
William Butler Yeats is the one 
truly great poet of the 20th century. 
There are very many good modern 
poets and a good many excellent 
ones. But there is no modern poet 
apart from Yeats who has gotten 
into his poems so much of the com- 
plex feelings and thoughts aroused 
by being a sensitive man in our 
century, or so much of what it must 
feel like to be a sensitive man in 
any time. at any place. Eliot, I sup- 
pose, and Hardy come close to 
greatness, with Auden, still develop- 
ing, thank God. not far behind. But 
Eliot has always slighted the body, 
Auden has been too much occupied 
with diagnosis and cure according 
to rather narrow formulae, Hardy 
had almost no capacity for joy. 
Yeats delighted in the body as well 
as the soul: what there is of diagnosis 
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and prescription in his poems is 
based upon an orientation broader 
and deeper than Auden’s; he per- 
suades us to rejoice in spite of every- 
thing as no other modern poet who 
has faced up to contemporary reality 
has done. There is no better way to 
test my dangerous generalization 
than to read John Unterecker’s ex- 
cellent A Reader’s Guide to William 
Butler Yeats along with the poems 
themselves. 

Unterecker, as NEw LEADER read- 
ers know, is a very knowledgeable, 
unpretentious critic. In his preface 
he acknowledges the help of his stu- 
dents who taught him “what to look 
for.” He makes no grandiose claims: 
“Though almost everything Yeats 
wrote after 1922 and a good deal that 
he wrote before that date is linked 
to A Vision, one can read the poems 
without knowing the system. ‘Leda 
and the Swan’ makes a very different 
kind of sense if one sees it as a poem 
that examines the beginning of the 


Author, “On a Darkling Plain” 


cycle that preceded ours. Seen in 
this light it becomes a neat com- 
panion piece to ‘The Second 
Coming,’ which examines the genesis 
of the cycle that will follow ours. 
But both it and ‘The Second 
Coming’ can stand by themselves.” 

Yes, they can stand by themselves, 
for Yeats, a good deal more fre: 
quently than some commentators 
would have us think, followed his 
belief that a poem should seem “but 
a moment’s thought.” and there are 
few of his poems that cannot be ap- 
preciated on some level even at 4 
first reading. Yet how much Un 
terecker, who has absorbed every: 
thing Yeats wrote as well as whal 
has been written about him, makes 
us see what we didn’t on our own! 
His admirably clear discussion of 
Yeats’ cyclical view of history, of 
his use of the mask, of his transfusion 
of his life into poetry, of the way 
Yeats builds a poem out of metaphor, 
image and symbol, is unequalled in 
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its lucidity and concision. This dis- 
cussion prepares us to appreciate 
Unterecker’s detailed examination of 
the poems themselves and enables us 
to find further and more profound 
levels of meaning than we thought 
were there. This does not mean, I 
hasten to add, that Unterecker ex- 
hausts the meaning of each poem. He 
is not the sort of critic who spends 
20 pages on six lines of poetry. His 
method is to suggest so winningly 
what may be found in each poem 
that the good reader wants to find 
out a lot more on his own. 

“Yeats is best approached,” Un- 
terecker writes, “not in terms of this 
poem or that but rather as if his 
entire output constituted (as it al- 
most does) a single work of art.” 
More fully than any other critic, 
Unterecker makes this point in his 
book. Unterecker follows Donald A. 
Stauffer’s thesis “that some poets, 
Yeats included, either consciously or 
unconsciously organize the imagery 
of their lyrics in such coherent pat- 
terns that the total effect of the 
lyrics has an epic quality.”” He shows 
us that there is not an early Yeats, 
a middle Yeats, and a late Yeats, 
but a developing Yeats who realized 
as early as his 21st year that “talent 
perceives differences, genius unity,” 
who set as his aim a little later the 
union of “stoicism, asceticism and 
ecstasy,” and who fully and vividly 
embodied his aims. 

So it is that Yeats’ earliest long 
poem, “The Wanderings of Oisin,” 
states firmly a major theme in all 
his work: “the horror of old age 
that brings wisdom only at the price 
of bodily decrepitude and death,” a 
subject that still obsessed him when 
he wrote the Byzantium poems and 
“Why Should Not Old Men Be 
Mad?” for his last volumes. His pre- 
occupation with old age and death 
was not morbid; on the contrary, 
he hoped to extract “from dying 
faces and dying statements insights 
into universal patterns.” He hoped 
to find in his own life, and in the 
lives of others that touched him 
closely, an insight into ultimate 
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reality that would enable him “to 
be the work of art itself,” although, 
“limited by flesh,” he could “only 
construct that which is . . . greater 
and more durable than himself.” 
This work of art more durable than 
the life it was based upon must not 
slight either body or soul: “Only 
in experiencing everything, fair and 
foul, can the soul be made whole. 
Only by being torn can it ultimately 
be made ‘sole.’ ” 

So Yeats antithetically swings from 
soul to body to soul, from foul to 
fair, from the personal to the im- 
personal, from the individual: to the 
society he conditions and is condi- 
tioned by. In poem after poem and 
volume after volume he displays 
truths that can be known only mo- 
mentarily as one lives and writes, 
that only the completed work il- 
luminates fully. Even further, the 
antithetical swings of the poems 
symbolize the cyclical process that 


lies under individual lives, history 
and the universe itself. For, to 
Yeats, the individual is important 
both for himself and for what he 
discovers and reveals about the total 
course of the history of the universe, 
which, understood, persuades him 
and us to rejoice. 

My truncated account gives, I 
hope, some notion of what can be 
gained in wisdom and_ happiness 
(and are they not perhaps the same 
thing?) by reading Yeats’ poems and 
Unterecker’s A Reader’s Guide to 
William Butler Yeats side by side. 
His book does not “solve” the poems 
so that it is unnecessary to read 
them, nor does it pretend to be a 
substitute for the process of alert 
reading. It is, like all good criticism, 
a help to those with the will to read, 
not a substitute for the creative 
process in which reader and poet 
must cooperate to discover signifi- 
cance. 
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SHIPLEY 


Takarazuka Dance Theater. Dance-dramas 
of Japan. Presented by Albert B. Gins. 
At the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Much Ado About Nothing. By William 
Shakespeare. Directed by John Gielgud. 
Presented by the Cambridge Drama Festi- 
val, At the Lunt-Fontanne Theater. 


starts with a few feeble and fum- 
bling plays, has this year opened with 
two blossomings of delight. The first 
of these is the company of Japanese 
women at the Met. With music west- 
ernized and pace quickened, this 
group presents dance-drama sketches 
in the traditional patterns and cos- 
tumes, in successive turns of colorful 
beauty. They offer a delicate enter- 
tainment, to be savored like a cordial, 
not a cocktail. Instead of the loud 
excitement of recent Russian groups, 
they come with a whisper of ancient 
cultured ways, and at times a gentle 
modern mischief. After the Soviet 
tiger-lilies, a garden of fragrant sweet 
peas. A genuine treat! 

Next night came John Gielgud in 
Much Ado About Nothing, and every 
time I see Shakespeare’s wittiest 
comedy, I wonder why it isn’t shown 
more often. Through the 19th cen- 
tury, it was deemed a starring role 
for the Beatrice; Ada Rehan, Mod- 
jeska, and above all Ellen Terry, 
sparkled as “the sauciest, most 
piquant madcap” Shakespeare ever 
drew. 

Claire Luce’s New York effort, 
in 1952, broke that spell: It lasted 
four performances. But John Gielgud 
—at Stratford in 1950, London in 
1952, and now at last in New York— 


; NEW SEASON, which usually 


By Joseph 1’. Shipley 


Much Ado About 
Gielgud and Japan 


reminds us that the Benedick is also 
a rich role, in a play bountiful in ex- 
citement, wit and beauty. 

Much Ado may be called a roman- 
tic satire on romance. Its serious plot 
involves Hero in an arranged match 
with Claudio, until Claudio, falsely 
persuaded of Hero’s faithlessness, re- 
jects her at the altar. Tangled with 
this is the schemed attraction of the 
other couple, whose friends jokingly 
arrange to have Benedick overhear 
them say that Beatrice loves him, and 
Beatrice, that Benedick loves her. 
This playful deception leads them to 
true love. And the name of Benedick, 
who had sworn to remain a bachelor, 
has become the byword for a married 
man. 

Beatrice, for all her wit, is no mere 
love-struck Rosalind. What she and 
Benedick scorn is not love, but the 
artificial jargon that sometimes 
masks and sometimes passes for love; 
they turn from the romantic make- 
believe to welcome true love. 

The serious plot wins Hero’s vindi- 
cation by more tomfoolery, as Dog- 
berry and the Watch unwittingly 
catch the criminals, In his blundering 
use of the language, Dogberry is an 
absurd predecessor of Mrs. Mala- 
prop. When the sexton says, of the 
conspirators against Hero, “Let these 
men be bound!” Dogberry empha- 
sizes: “Let them be opinioned!” Yet 
truly the play suggests that to be 
opinioned is to be bound; one should 
keep not merely one’s body but one’s 
judgment free. Behind Shakespeare’s 
comedy one always finds serious 
thought. 

In London a dozen years ago Har- 


old Hobson, commenting on three 
productions of Much Ado, said: “In 
the first, I have forgotten the Bene. 
dick; in the second, the Beatrice. In 
this, I shall forget both.” The current 
production gives us the fourth possi. 
bility: Both performances will long 
be remembered. John Gielgud, our 
generation’s greatest Hamlet. takes 
with consummate ease the livelier 
lines of Benedick. 

The production, under his direc. 
tion, matches his quality. Sets by 
Mariano Andreu fold in and out, 
converting a garden into a church 
or a bedroom balcony, with swift 
flow of action. George Rose, as Dog. 
berry, leads the tomfoolery. Mar. 
garet Leighton, with personal charm 
and many fetching turns of arch be- 
havior, makes Beatrice almost out- 
shine the Benedick. Their interplay 
is always varied and constantly de- 
lightful. 

It is amusing to note that Bernard 
Shaw, in a strange mood of Victorian 
nice-Nellyism; objected to the wit of 
Beatrice, as having a “subject which 
a really witty woman never jests 
about, because it is too serious a 
matter to be made light of without 
indelicacy. Beatrice jests about it for 
the sake of the indelicacy.” How 
Queen Elizabeth would have laughed 
at Shaw!—and enjoyed the banter- 
ing in Much Ado. 

One of my one-volume Shake- 
speares comments that the play is 
“very varied and agreeable, but for 


all that, as it turns out, much ado § 
about nothing.” This casual dismissal | 


overlooks Shakespeare’s depth. For 
while the play grows out of nothing, 
out of two things—Hero’s guilt, and 
the other couple’s love—that did not 
exist, it grows into something richer. 
Yeats has said “Where there is noth- 
ing there is God.” And here, out of 
nothing, appears the god of love. 
And here, at the Lunt-Fontanne The- 
ater, is a superb production of 4 
delightful play. Gielgud has said he 
will not perform it again. Don’t miss 
him and Margaret Leighton as the 
couple that moves through mischief 
to true love. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


BEATNIKS 


In reference to William E. Bohn’s column 
on the “Beatniks” (“The Home Front,” August 
17-24): My understanding of the Beatniks is 
that they divide America into two groups— 
the brainwashed and the unwashed. 

Pasadena, Calif. Joun HALCONE 


SOVIET JEWS 


As one who recently traveled in the Soviet 
Union, I was very much interested in the special 
issue (September 14) on “Jews in the Soviet 
Union.” Conversations with a number of Rus- 
sians revealed to me the same pattern of anti- 
Semitism pictured by THE New Leaper’s edi- 
tors. 

However, while presenting a damning set of 
facts on the Soviet Government’s recent actions 
against Jews, the issue fails to explain clearly 
the reasons for this, although statements from 
yarious Soviet sources, reprinted in the issue, 
point clearly to them. On Page 25, a Russian 
policeman, who dispersed Jews in Kharkov dur- 
ing New Year’s services and confiscated Holy 
Scrolls, is quoted as saying: “You eat Russian 
bread, but you pray for Israel.” And a quote 
from Sovietskaya Moldavia, on Page 26, says: 
“The peculiar characteristic of most Jewish 
holidays is their clear expression of nationalism. 
Such festivals as Passover, for example .. . 
give rise to nationalist feelings and poison the 
minds of Jews by diverting their thoughts to 
Israel, ‘the land of their fathers’. . . . Judaism 
kills love for the Soviet motherland.” 

The Soviet Government cannot afford any 
nationalism except Russian nationalism. All 
over Russia, one is impressed by the dedication 
of the Russian people to the work of building 
up their country. This task, however, is so im- 
mense that all must join in it. Any groups 
which abstain from this dedication must be 
destroyed. This is why the Jews, above all, are 
the target of official discrimination, and why 
other religious minorities are largely ignored. 
In neglecting this point, THe New LEADER 
failed to show clearly why the Soviet Govern- 
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ment is so determined to persecute the Russian 
Jewish community. 
New York City Cart P. LeussporF 

A failure of communication seems indeed to 
have occurred, and we would be genuinely re- 
gretful if any lack of clarity on THe New 
LEADER’s part contributed to it. However, the 
crux of Mr. Leubsdorf’s misunderstanding, it 
seems to us, stems from an egregious error in 
his own approach to this problem: He im- 
plicitly assumes that the USSR’s assessment of 
the loyalty of Soviet Jewry is correct. How 
else are we to interpret his astonishing state- 
ment that “Any groups which abstain from 
this dedication [to the work of building up 
their country] must be destroyed”? 

As the documents cited in the special issue 
amply demonstrate, Soviet Jews, when given 
the opportunity, have historically participated 
with steadfast loyalty in the building up of their 
country. If today Soviet Jewry is alienated from 
the regime, it is as a result of the irrational 
Soviet policy of discrimination, initiated by 
Stalin and continued in less violent, but equally 
unmistakable forms by Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev.—Ed. 


WILD STRAWBERRIES 


Anyone who has the flippancy to call Wild 
Strawberries “one of the most natural car films 
on record” (“Wild ‘Wild Strawberries,” NL, 
August 31) is either a neurotic nonconformist, 
a maladjusted jokester or a Madison-Avenue- 
cleverness-unto-deathnik. 

Anyway you take it, I never could stand 
Manny Farber’s style or utterances, and his 
latest attempt is adolescent beyond further 
words from me. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


KHRUSHCHEV 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev has good 
reasons to be more fearful of his own “people” 
than of the West. 

The Russian people and the people of the 
“captive nations” must be tired of being de- 
prived of the right to a fair trial, free press, 
free travel, free speech, free labor unions, and 
the selection of their officials. They are also 
undoubtedly anxious to travel abroad, read the 
books and newspapers of other countries, etc. 

For self-preservation, Khrushchey may have 
stopped the blood baths and slowed down his 
secret police; but his right to stop blood baths 
and slow down the secret police includes the 
right to restore them whenever he may wish 
to do so. He is the law and he rules for life, 
just as Stalin and Lenin did. 

Brooklyn NatHAN D. SHAPIRO 


Savi CLoucH 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation * Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 


“THE FBI STORY” 


Starring 


JAMES STEWART 
VERA MILES 


A MERVYN LeROY PRODUCTION 
Screenplay by RICHARD L. BREEN and JOHN TWIST 
A WARNER BROS. Picture in TECHNICOLOR® 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“HAPPY LAND” Thrilling “ISRAELI” 
spectacle, featuring singers, dancers, musi- 
cians and entertainers brought especially 
from Israel for this engagement . . . with 
famed Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, and 
Symphony Orchestro. 
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We'll see the usual, o Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit as want to be accom- 
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$100 te $25,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for ehiidren and 
adults, Jewish schools fer ehildren, 
choral and orehestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal | 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 
House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 
liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 





(Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 




















A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 


by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook © 
1 copy........ 15¢; 100 copies ..... $12.50 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
{notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 
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HELP US KEEP THE f] 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


A child’s world is an en- 
chanting, lovely place shel- 
tered from care by loving 
parents and lasting peace. 
And that’s the way we want 
to keep it. But keeping the 
peace takes more than just 
wanting. Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to help 
keep our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The Bonds you buy will 
earn good interest for you. 
But the most important 
thing they earn is peace. 
They help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you 
buying as many as you might? 





STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S 
PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BOND} 


at, | 
The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Fy ¢ @ 
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